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Lecrvre XVIII. 


After-management of Floodings, and on Trans- 
fusion. 

Wuew discharges of blood from the uterus 
have, in a great measure, subsided, you 
ought not» too hastily to leave your patient. 
Though not frequently, yet it sometimes 
happens after these floodings have been 
arrested, that spontaneously, or in conse- 





patient to bed would be an operation of no 
small danger. Ina former lecture I think it 
was observed to you, that one patient I had 
seen perish, in consequence of being moved 
too soon after the bleeding; and more than 
once after very large bleedings, I have seen 
a great deal of vascular commotion produced, 
not without alarming symptoms, merely by 
lifting a woman from one side of the bed to 
the other,—and this, notwithstanding the 
hemorrhage had been stopped for three or 
four hours. For myself, when women, having 
bled very profusely, are reduced to a state 
approaching to asphyxia, it is my custom 
to direct that the patient remain twelve or 
twenty-four hours as quiescent as may be ; I 
had almost added without stirring hand or 
foot. While she is lying in this state, 
napkins may be placed about her, to pro- 
tect her person from the wet and soil, and 
to contribute, as much as possible, cau- 
tiously, however, to her comfort; were you 
to disturb the patient much, even by per- 
forming these small offices, death itself 


quence of some movement of the patient, | might, in the ertremer cases, be produced 


the flooding is unexpectedly renewed ; or 
it may be, although the discharge of the 
blood have been stopped, and the patient 


by a renewal of the bleeding, or a sudden 
commotion of the vascular system. 
If hemorrhage is going on externally, in 


have rallied somewhat, yet that she again| the general it cannot be overlooked; the 
sinks ; to rally and sink again, asstated in a| patient tells you that she feels the blood 
former lecture, until ultimately she dies. | trickling or running away ; and, if she lie 


When the flooding is stopped completely, 
and the discharge has been sparing, to re- 


main with the patient is scarcely necessary ; | fall upon the floor. 


near the edge of the bed, sometimes it 
bursts forth so copiously, that you hear it 
It sometimes, however, 


but it is a good rule when the blood has | happens, that unobserved hemorrhages are 
been lost in large quantities, that you con- | going forward internally: blood clots over 
tinue with your patient for some time after- the mouth of the uterus ; the uterus becomes 
wards—(four or six hours for example,)—-a | dilated in consequence of accumulations in 
longer or shorter period, according to the | the uterine cavity. All this may be over- 


degree of appatent danger. 

When the floodings have been arrested, 
you will be asked by the nurse, and those 
around you, whether the patient may not be 
put into bed and mcde comfortable, an ex- 
pression which every Englishman so well 
understands. Now, if the loss uf blood be 
small, and the patient have thoroughly 
rallied, to putting to bed, as it is phrased, there 
is no obvious objection ; but recollect, for it is 
most important, that where there have been 
large effusions of blood, such as we have 


been engaged in considering, to put the 
No, 232. 





looked by the accoucheur. Nor must it be 
forgotten, that, when a woman is lying in 
the middle of a very large bed, a sort of 
hollow may form in the middle, in conse- 
quence of her lying there ; and in this hol- 
low, unperceived, a considerable quantity of 
blood may now and then accumulate. After 
large flooding, therefore, recollect that 
hemorrhages may be going on unmarked, 
the blood sometimes accumulating in the 
centre of the bed, and still more frequently 
lodging in the uterine cavity, danger steal- 
ing on the patient in silence and unknown. 
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Watch, therefore, otherwise you may now | hemorrhages cannot be going forward ; more 
and then approach the bed side and tind | especially if, before inspection, we have 
your patient dying, or approaching toa state | made any pressure on the uterus, so as to 
of asphyxia. The external hemorrhages, | urge forth any blood that may have accu- 
or those in which you have an accumula-| mulated there; on the ather hand, if we 
tion in the bed, ere easily detected. Sitting | find a broad réd stnia, with clotted blood 
by the bed side, and Asking how the patient | upon the napkin, that the flooding is prone 
feels, you learn, perhaps, that her strength | to return, there can be little doubt. 
seems as if it were going from her, and that If a hemorrhage is arrested, you may be 
she perceives the blood running, and, on | asked, by the nurse and friends, whether 
examination, you observe that faintness is | it is not proper to administer nourishment ? 
approaching ; symptoms which, in common | Now, if you find the patient is improving, 
prudence, lead to an inspection of the bed, | the limbs warming, the lips reddening, the 
when the bleeding is easily detected. Nor | pulse enlarging, the frequency of the car- 
is there a difficulty in making out an inter-|diac beat diminishing, the energies of 
nal bleeding : lay your hand upon the abdo- | the mind reviving,—in such a case, it is 
men, above the symphysis pubis ; feel for wise to let well alone; I would dissuade 
the uterus; grasp it, and should it be small! you from interfering much with neurish- 
as the head of the full-grown fwtus, then ment, for nourishment taken into the body 
there is no blood in its cavity ; but, should where women ate nitch reduced Trotm the 
you find it large as the mass I here show | loss of blood, owing to the debility of the 
you, or big as the womb at the seven months, | digestive organs, will probably be of little 
and further, on compression, should clots of benefit, But, if the woman is sinking lower 
blood come gurgling away, then there is no continually — gradually subsiding into the 
doubt that internal hemorrhage has taken grave—in order that nothing may be left 
lace. undone, nourishment should, think, be ‘ad- 
After smaller losses of blood, as at other | ministered. From the first, the bleeding 
times, it seems proper enough to bind up ceasing, moderate quantities of nourishment 
the abdomen, (by Gaitskell’s bandage for ex- | may be given ; to solids the patient may have 
ample, ) though this is less necessary, So long a disgust ; from the state of the esophagus, 
as you are placed at the bed-side, and grasp- | she may not be able to swallow them ; at 
ing the womb with the hand. But when | all events, in this exhausted condition, she 
the eruption of blood has been copious— may be unable to chew them well; but 
with a view of securing the contractions of milk, broth, eggs prepared in any way, if 
the uterus, and thus preventing the return | soft, may be recommended. From three 
of the hemorrhage, we ought to compress to six ounces of liquid nourishment may be 
the abdomen with more than ordinary care. | thrown into the stomach eyery three or four 
Not to tickle your risibility by enlarging on | hours, especially if it seem to agree. 
the advantages of taking your seat upon the; When large bamorrhages have occurred, 
patient's abdomen, or of making it a sort of | you will sometimes be surprised to see the 
desk on which to lay a folio ble, with a| rally which is effected in the course of four- 
heavy comment, to increase its anti-hemor- | and-twenty hours. The pulse, it may be, 
rhagic power, 1 may observe simply, that|is sunk below 100; the cheeks are red, 
after a bandage has been applied, the uterus | the energies considerable. On the other 
grasped by the —— hand, may be | hand, however, if the discharge of blood 
kept in the contracted state, when the case have been large, and if the woman is of 
is more pressing; or, in less urgent emer- | that sort of constitution (often met) which 
gencies, the bandage may be used with the | cannot sustain itself against the hemorrhage, 
interposition of a pillow over the abdomen, | various symptoms are likely to reaulioes 
in front, if you wish to increase the pres- | themselves in the course of the first two or 
sure, and, in this manner, the contracted three days, of which the following may de- 
condition of the uterus may be rendered | serve your notice :—For women to have a 
more sure, and the internal bleedings may | great déal of head-ache is by no means un- 
be prevented. Externally to the dress, or| common, and with it is joined a certain 
over the body-linen, the bandage may be | lightness, aggravated when the head is raised 
ut on; the less disturbance the better. | from the pillow, the symptoms, according 
tis useful to apply these bandages befure|to Dr. Haighton, not being relieved by 
the delivery takes place, when they may be | leeches and blisters, remedies which, from 
easily tightened afterwards. his dissuasion, I have been induced not to 
I am accustomed, and to you I recom-|essay. My valued relative imagined, not 
mend the practice, to apply clean napkins | without good reason, that the cephalic symp- 
to the genitals even after the hemorrhage |toms arose from the want of blood in the 
has ceased ; removing and inspecting these | vessels, and conceived that they would 
napkins oceasioually. If there is no blood | therefore be most effectually relieved by 
on them, or but little, it is clear that copious | nourishment iateduced iato the 
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Fot sometige, fot & Week ot & fortnight for 
example, thi lagia may be continued ; 
b some wh ing on account 
of thess, it seldom terminates in 
ahy serious cerebral attack, With irrita- 
bility of the alimentary tube, the patient 
i8 occasionally assailed ; vomitings some- 
times, and still more frequently purgings. 
This diarthaa, if moderate, niay do the 
patient but little injury ; but, should it 
prove, as it not tit gueéntly does, both 
obstinate and copiowd, under the purging 





as the stomach may béar; the countty dir ; 
the sea-shore ;—these are the remedies, 
The womaii wants a full supply of blood ; 
transfusion, day after day, may perhaps be 
recommended hereafter, in order to furnish 
this supply ; but, till the safety and efficacy 
of the remedy in these cases has been 
proved and acknowledged, it is to tle other 
medicinals which have just been enumerated 
that we must confide this supply. 

There are some women who suffer dread- 
Pally in consequence of their miscarrying in 


tle patient may be carried off. An atonic,| the earlier or later months, (but more fre- 
ftetiul, perhaps an aphthous inflammation | quently in the earlier,) becoming pregnant 
of the mucous membrane of the stomach} again too soon, and miscarrying, im ey 
and the bowels, terminating in excoriation, | no less than nine or ten times in the course 
I suspect to be the proximate cause of this) of two or three years, and losing each time 


disease ; and I look upof it $8 ptoduced by 
general ill health, the result of the inani- 


tion ; this inflammation, or inflamiiatory 


large quantities of blood. Of course these 
répeated floodings very greatly reduce them. 
Now, in such cases, 1 would strongly re- 


erythism, as in the nose, the lungs, or | commend abstinence from further communi- 
urethra, producing in excitability of thé} catidn, at least for a time, so as to allow 
part, Opium, chalk, aromatic confection, hema- | the genitals to recover. To use the agri- 


torylon, dr; 


diet, and the removal of the | cultural expression, the land should lie fal- 


patient into the country as soon as possi-|low (laughter); but I know not how it 


ble, are the best remedies. Dry diet and 
change of air have sometimes the best 
effects. For a considerable time before his 
death, the Epicurus and Lucian of his age 
—Hume, the historian—laboured under a 
diarrhea, which ultimately destroyed him ; 
yet it is remarkable, that, for health or busi- 
ness, having occasion to make a journey 
southward from the Tweed, he found more 
apparent relief from this excursion than 
from any other remedy. It was with the 
knowledge of this fact upon my mind, that 
I tried the éffects of removal in a desperate 
diarrhea, occurring after flooding, under my 
own care—'* Rémedium anceps satius quam 





happens, frequently the male portion of the 
geuital apparatus, sometimes the female, is 
in fault, so that occasionally the scientific 
husbandman has no small difficulty in ma- 
naging the soil agreeably to his own princi- 
ples (continued laughter). Independently 
of abstinence from connubial intercourse, 
there are various preventives of impregna- 
tion, but I do not think it proper to disclose 
them. 

Under large losses of blood from flooding, 
it is not often that aqueous effusions occur, 
yet now and then in bad constitutions, at 
first exhibiting inflammatory tendencies, the 
dropsical diathesis appears. If the legs or 


nullum.”- Though the experiment was dan-| abdomen are the seat of the accumulation, 
gerous, and the patient was reduced to the/there is less danger, but the patient may 
last degree of debility, by my advice she | soon perish from effusion into the chest or 
was put into an invalid carriage and sent| head, More than once I have seen women 


to Stamford Hill, so ill, that her apothe- 
cary became her attendant, as it was doubt- 
ful whether she would reach that place 
alive; yet although, with little or no bene- 
fit, we had been trying all the more effec- 
tial remedies while she remained in town, 
aiid in Bishopsgate too, a part of the metro- 
polis, perhaps, not the most unhealthy, in 
the course Of a few days after her arrival at 
the Hill, the diarrhoea of itself ceased, and a 
full impression was left upon my mind, that 
the journey and the changé of air Were the 
remedies fo which het recovery was to he 
referred. 

Of course, after these large eruptions of 
blood from thé uterus, the patient becoities 
véry much reduced in ier strength. Now, 
for this weakness, meré drugs aré of very 
little avail; time atid patience, and the oc- 
casional use of are to meet particular 
sy tiptéths ; supplies of nourishment, large 





who have survived the first losses of blood, 
sink in this manner; and one of the severest 
disappointments | ever experienced within 
or without the circle of my practice, was of 
thiskind. A most interesting young lady, 
lovely, accomplished, amiable,—the admira- 
tion of her acquaintance, the idol of her do- 
mestic circle, —aftera complete resuscitation. 
by transfusion, sunk under an effusion into the 
best and pericardium. I had received (more 
gratifying to me than any other remunera- 
tion) the thanks of the friends ; two very 


beautiful children in the lisping and imper- 


fectly formed articulation of childhood, at- 
tempted too to stammer their thanks, when, 
two or three days afterwards, the hydrotho- 
tax showed that it had been gradually steal- 
ing upon its victim, and, after a short strug- 
gle, the patient sunk. There were exten- 
sive old adhesions in the chest, the conse- 
quence of severe measles in earlier life. You 
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smile at my warmth, perhaps, but I acknow- |sinking, you then, anxious to deliver her 
ledge myself loth to believe that I shall ever] while breath remains, proceed with a ra- 
meet such a disappointment again. pidity or violence which may bruise, tear, 
I shall now 1 the remarks which I| destroy. Now, therefore, while your con- 
sciences are clear, before it is too late, T 
caution you against this formidable error— 
ing out some three or four errors, which, in| beware of delaying the delivery too long ; 
moments of negligence, you are likely to|and if delivery have been long delayed, 
commit, in the hope that I may guard you} beware, too, of using a force and promp- 
against them. In the first place then, in| titude of extraction greater than the parts 
the earlier months of pregnancy, where|may safely bear. In scientific midwifery, 
you have eruptions of blood from the uterus,4 violence can have no place. 
if you think you are ssed of more than} But again: I have told you that there are 
ordinary manual skill, you may, perhaps, | cases, and, indeed, I may say on the whole, 
feel an ‘inclination heedlessly to thrust your | many and most important cases, where, after 
hand into the uterus, in order to abstract the | great discharge, the patient is lying ina 
ovum ; now, I have told you already, that|state approaching to asphyxia; now, in 
although, in the earlier months, where the | these cases, you may into the error of 
accoucheur is very skilful, there may, it is|sitting down at the bed side without re- 
true, in individual cases, be an advantage | flection, to disturb the clots, whether by 
in bringing away the ovum, by the introduc- | examinations or by the introduction of the 
tion of the hand into the vagina, yet, as| hand into the uterus or the vagina. Re- 
a general practice, it is to be condemned. | member, however, 1 beseech you, what was 
Unnecessary manual interference, therefore, | observed yesterday ; if, by operations of this 
in the earlier months, is an obstetric error, | kind, you break up the concretions and re- 
against which you ought to guard. Remem- | new the hemorrhage under the renewal of 
ber, however, that in the latter months you the bleeding, the woman will most probably 
may fall into another great error of the oppo- | sink. Against such a careless excitement 
site kind ; I mean the neglect of the delivery | of the bleeding, therefore, be, I entreat, 
where the operation really is necessary, an | upon your guard ; consider again, and then 
error which may prove the destruction of | reconsider the rules prescribed at our former 


have to offer generally on this tedious, but 
very important subject of flooding, by point- 





the patient. In obstetrics generally, the 
rule is, to err, if you must err at all, on the 
side of indolence,—allow the expression. 
Err rather by not interfering where assist- 
ance is necessary, than by pragmatically 
and unnecessarily interfering where help is 
not required; for delivery being a natural 
process, the occasions in which you may in- 
terfere needlessly are endless ; but in gene- 
ral midwifery, the cases in which you may 
err, by refraining from interference when 
really required, are few. Nevertheless, feeling 
as I do, that this is a most wholesome principle, 
I very cordially agree with Denman, that, in 
flooding cases, we have an exception to the rule, 
These cases are so dangerous, and so much de- 
pends upon the practitioner, and more especially 
upon the emptying of the uterus, that, in these 
cases, I would more willingly pardon the too ac- 
tive, than the ineit. More especially when flood- 
ings occur in the latter months, I would caution 
you against delaying the delivery too long, when 
delivery is really required. And, if you attend 
to the general rules which have been laid 
down on this point, I think you cannot 
wander far from the right path. 

There is yet another error against which 
you will do well to guard, and that is, the 
use of too much violence and hurry in con- 
ducting the delivery. In flooding cases, 
when delivery is required, there is danyer, 
lest you abstain from the delivery too long ; 
there is danger lest, having abstained till 
your patient appear to be on the point of 


/meeting. If the bleeding of itself recur co- 


piously, it may be necessary to operate ; but 
so long as the discharge is arrested, wholly 
or in at measure, unless the patient 
be rallied thoroughly, refrain from manual 
operations. Perhaps it may be hereafter 
found in some of these cases, that, before the 
delivery, transfusion may with advantage be 
premised, and of this operation I now pro- 
ceed to speak. 


Transfusion. 

The operation of transfusion, Gentlemen, 
I take to be of so much importance to man- 
kind, that, having made it the subject of 
much thought and experiment, I seize with 
pleasure the opportunity which now offers, 
of treating the topic more at large. The 
general idea of transfusion, it is probable, 
has occurred to many in former times ; aud 
I am willing to believe, that it might not be 
unthought of by those mighty masters of 
antiquity, who, first discovering the prin- 
ciples of things to us who have followed 
them on the face of cur planet, have left us 
only the less splendid honour of exploring 
those tracts of knowledge, which they origi- 
nally pointed out. It is, however, cettainly, 
to modern industry that we are indebted 
for brioging this operation into notice. 
Lower, in our own country, and Denis 
among the French, towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century, first demonstrated 








its practicability, by observations on the 
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human body, and experiments upon brutes ;; peared fitter for the purpose ; but, then, it 
nor, should I deem myself Sihont blame, | had not been taught to walk promptly up 
had I omitted to mentiontheirnames. Tomen the stairs. In this condition of it, the 
of this kind I conceive it is—to men who not/operation, little more than a name, was 
unsuccessfully make it their ambition to con-| great in its danger, but of small advantages 
tribute discoveries in art or science to the | in those very cases of sudden bleeding, in 
general fund of human knowledge—that an | which it seemed most to be required. 

age or country owes its lasting splendour.| Notwithstanding the sneers of his comic 
The mass of mankind seem hitherto to have | countryman, who placed him among the 
been scarcely capable of distinguishing who | clouds, it was the just boast of Socrates, 
are, or are not, their friends. Hemlock, or that he had brought down philosophy from 
the cross, has too often been their reward ; | her airy speculations, into the commerce of 
while the general ear has been wearied | mankind; and much it is to be wished, that 
with the applauses of those, who, without | some able and long-lived experimentor would 
honest principle, for their own aggrandise- do the same kind office by physiology. To 
meat only, have wielded the brute force of;me, on weighing the considerations before 
the species. Among the swinish multi-| enumerated, the great desideratum in trans- 
tude, as Burke was pleased to call them, | fusion appeared to be, that, being brought 
each successive slaughter has raised still} from our lecture-rooms, to which it had so 
louder clamours, as we all know that the long been confined, it might, in some im- 
animal from whom he draws the compari-| proved form, be rendered safer, and more 
son, is never so noisy as when it is serviceable at the bed-side of the patient. 
perishing under the knife. But the age| Now, although it was evident that transfu- 
for this modish and destructive folly, has, | sion might be promptly (perhaps, however, 
I trust, already begun to pass away. Now / not safely) performed, by means of a tube 
that personal interests are vanished, who,|simply, provided the artery of a bystander 
among civilised nations, cares, in preseht|could be laid open; yet, a more ready 
times, to applaud a Jenghis—or a Timour— | mode of rendering the operation practically 
or a Nadir—or any other unprincipled de-| useful appeared to be, by adapting to its 
vastator of days gone by—brute favourites| performance the use of the syringe; and 
of fortune —the destroying angels, or, if you) with the hope, in the end not disappointed, 


will, the wholesale carcase-butchers of the |of accomplishing this point, | was led into 


the following train of investigation :— 


East, As knowledge 
these men of mere violence will, I trust, 
appear before their brethren, the rest of the 
species, in their true characters; while the 
names of Socrates, of Plato, of Euclid, of 
Archimedes—shall I add it—of Timoleon, 
the Liberator, with still increasing venera- 
tion and applause, will, I persuade myself, 
descend to the latest posterity of that man- 
kind whom they have benefited. But, to 
return. 

If I have myself any claim, however 
small, to rank among the supporters of 
transfusion, it lies entirely in this: that, 
undeterred by clamour or scepticism, I bave 
made it my endeavour, again, to bring the 
operation into notice ; and to show further, 
by experiments on animals, and observa- 
tions on the human body, that transfusion, 
as it is called, may be performed by the 
help of a syringe, under the use of which, 
human blood, of the kiads used alone fit 
for the operation, may be infused into 
human veins. In the original operation, 
brute blood was employed ; but this, at least, 
if taken indifferently trom animals, and in- 
jected in large quantities, is fatal. For the 
original operation, the presence of some 
animal in the bed-chamber was necessary ; 
what then was to be done on an emergency ? 
A dog, it is true, might have come when 
you whistled, but the animal is small; a 
calf, or sheep, might, to some, have ap- 


steadily advances, | 





That the blood of one animal may be sub- 
stituted for the blood of another animal, of 
the same species, is a principle which has been 
placed beyond the shadow ofa doubt. Re- 
peatedly, es others before me, I have drained 
the dog till it lay in a state of apparent 
death, the blood ceasing to issue even from 
a tubule inserted into the carotid towards 
the heart, the circulation, therefore, being 
entirely arrested. The animal being, in 
this condition, to all appearance dead, I 
have transfused from another dog, and found, 
where the operation has been well perform- 
ed, that the dog, to all appearance irrecover- 
able, has soon afterwards arisen from the 
table, as if it had experienced a resuscita- 
tion from the dead. It is true, indeed, that 
for two or three days, a little cachexia, or 
ill-health, has hung about it; but, in the 
course of a few days more, the animal has 
seemed to recover itself completely, be- 
coming as well as before the operation was 
performed. Again, 

By many it hasbeen imagined Litherto, that, 
in the operation of transfusion, the blood of one 
genus of animals may be indiffeyntly sub- 
stituted for that of another genus; the blood 
of the sheep, forinstance, for that of the dog ; 
the blood of a calf for that of a man ; a doc- 
trine which 1 had myself imbibed. Accord- 
ingly, in some of the first experiments which 
were made, and which, as far as we can learn, 
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were by no means very successful, the blood! To convince myself more sosiafoctorily, 
of the Leste was substituted for that of the| another scheme of experiments was made, 
human body ; but it was first suggested to| varying in circumstance, yet yee on the 
me by one of my own esteemed Tespect-| same principle, of which the following is a 
ed pupils, Dr. Leacock, that the blood of one | rude Kee — 2 

genus of animals may not, with impunity, be} Directing towards the heart a tubule in- 


substituted indifferently for that of another 
genus. Draining dogs of their awn blood, 
he supplied them from the sheep ; and found | 
that, though the animal was resuscitated for 
a time, the blood of the sheep circulating in 
the veins, and performing the office of the 
canine, so that the dog was able to run) 
about the room, yet, in the courze of ten or) 
twenty hours, I speak from memory as to 
the term, the animal invariably died. Read 
his inaugural dissertation, published at Edin- 





serted into the femoral or carotid artery, 
and the corresponding veins, 1 placed neat 
to these tubes a cup, in communication with 
a proper apparatus ; then, allowing the blood 
to rush from the artery, a8 it gathered in 
the bottom of the cup, by means of an in- 
strument called the impellor, figured in 

“ Physiological Researches,” 1 absorbed the 
blood into the barrel of a syringe, and re- 
turned it to the veins, so adjusting the 
return ta the eruption from the artery, that 


burgh a few years ago: itis well worth atten-|more than an ouuce of blood was neyer 
tive perusal. Consentaneous experiments, | allowed to accumulate in the cup of the 
to be found at large im the ‘‘ Researches,” 1| syringe at one time. ‘To omit less decisive 
have myself made with the human blood. | observations, in same of these experiments, 
From five dogs I abstracted their own) the operation was carried on for twenty of 
blood, and, by means of a proper instrument, | thirty minutes together, the blood rushing 
intromitted the human blocd in its place ;|from the artery during the whole time, so 
of those dogs one died on the table ; two) that all the blood in the body of the animal 
or three lived for a few hours, then sink-| mast have passed the basin, and this too re- 
ing; and some surviving for four or five | peatedly, the dog, however, not appearing to 


days, expired, after many cachectic symp- 
toms. So that, it seems, from experi- 
ments of this sort, that the blood of one 
genus of animals cannot, in large quantities, 
be substituted indifferently for the blood of 
another, without occasioning the most fatal 
results, Hence, eminently rises a necessity 
for the employment of the syringe, as this 
enables us in human hemorrhages to use 
the human blood ; for, even though a horse 
ora sheep were at hand in the chamber, it 
is very doubtful whether the blood of that 
animal would save a woman sinking from 
bleeding, and I am sure it would be danger- 
ous to try it. 

Further: by a variety of experiments, 
1 long ago satisfied myself, even previously 
to the publication of the cases already be- 
fore the profession, that blood may be trans- 
mitted through the syringe as through the 
heart, without becoming unfit for the pur- 
poses of life. Deterioration it suffers, it is 
true, but not such deterioration as may 
render it unfit for the animal body. Several 
dogs I have drained so, that they lay in a 
state of asphyxia—in truth, appearing to be 
altogether dead. Dogs thus prepared, I 
have replenished by the use of the syringe 
with blood from other dogs, and they have 
done as well as if transfusion had been per- 
formed by means of the tube. It has not 
been in a few, but in many experiments that 
I have found this result ; and how could I 
multiply experiments too much on a subject 
so important?) Who that vyenerates reason, 
and has the love of mankind on the heart as 
well as on the tongue, will dare to tax such 
physiology as brutal. 





suffer materially in consequence. 

From experiments like these, given at 
large in the ‘“ Medico-Chirurgical Trans- 
actions,” and the “ Researches,” I con- 
vinced myself that in the dog, at least, 
blood may be transfused by the syringe, 
without becoming unfit for the purposes of 
life ; nor was it, therefore, I conceive, with 
enthusiasm or rashness, that I first came to 
operate upon the human body, but with a 
mind rationally prepared to the best of my 
power, by previous reflection and experi- 
ment. Is our common nature, in general, a 
good judge of enthusiasm ? 

These principles established, there are 
different ways in which transfusion may be 
performed ; and I shall first prints ote to 
you the method approved now by expe- 
rience, and which, perhaps, for general pur- 
poses, may at present be deemed the best. 
And first, then, the operation may be ex- 
ecuted by means of a well-constructed two- 
ounce syringe, air secure, made of brass, 
tinned internally, not offensive with oil, of 
course perfectly clean, and to be used in the 
followiug manuer:—One or two bystanders 
(males are preferable to females) being in 
readiness to supply the requisite quantity 
of blood, the arm of the patient should be 
prepared as follows: taking a scalpel, at 
one cut, if tolerably dexterous, you lay 
bare the bleeding vein, which opens on the 
eye under the knife, the patient being so far 
from suffering in this part of the operation, 
that Sequsth she is not aware that it has 
been done. The vessel manifesting itself 
you take this short incurvated probe, which 
you slide beneath it at We lower extremity 
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of the incision ; afterwards, with a well: | eal is thie point of the operation, What the 
sharpened lancet, laying open the vein to| heart in women or men might bear in a 
the extemt of about a lime, that is, one-| state of vigour | know not, but reduced as 
eighth of am inch ; afterwards imtromit./it is in these cases, feeble as the limb 
ting, cautiously, at this orifice the tu-|which refuses to sustain them, it cannot 
bule of the symmge, so as to satisfy your- | support a sudden influx of the blood. To in- 
selves that when you operate, the en-| fuse too slowly is an error no doubt, for, 
trauce will be easy; at this time per-|lying in the syringe, the blood every mo- 
haps, a little blood oozes out. ‘This pre-| ment is becoming more and more deterio- 
paration made, you bind up the arm of the rated: but to inject too rapidly is a sull 
person whais to yield the supply of blood, | more fatal error: gorge the cardiac cavities, 
laying open the vein in the usual maeuer,|and the patient may perish as suddenly 
but making the orifice rather free. ln a as if shot through the heart. With mode- 
conical tumbler, of large diameter, the blood | rated velecity it is that the blood should 
may be convenieatly gathered ; aud into the be infused, and most cautiously, when the 
syringe, previously washed and chilled by collapse is great. La pressing forward the 
transmissioa of water milk-warm, the blood piston, from moment to moment, fix your 
is to be absorbed, as demonstrated, from eye on the countenance, and if all is well, 
the point of the tumbler through this long | then proceed more boldly; but if the lip 
tubule, in such manuer that, although the; quiver, or the eye-lid flicker, or if there 
whole of the blood is not to be taken up) be restlessness or vomiting, though these 
lest the air should be drawn in, not more | are not fatal symptoms, yet it is better ta 
than a dessert spoonful is to be allowed to| suspend your operation until they subside, 
accumulate at once in the bottom of the as in the present state of our information 
vessel ; in truth, it is not in the glass, but there is good cause for alarm; and let me 
the barcel of the syriage that the blood! add, that after waiting in this manner, you 
should collect, This tubule should, as you! must not return to the injection, umtil you 
see, he long enough to throw the barrel of| have procured a fresh supply of blood. If 
the syriage above and beyond the brim of the first two ounces load, it is better to wait 
the tumbler, so that it may be completely | a few minutes, say six or eight, before more 
out ef the way, That it may enter the vein! is injected ; but if these first two ounces are 
more easily, the end of the tubule should be | wel! received by the system, proceed imme - 
bevilled, like the teapot spout. | diately to inject other two afterwards, wait- 
Two quaces of blood from the arm being} ing for eight or ten minutes, till the whole 
absorbed in this manner, holding the syringe | have duly circulated over the body, aud, in 
vertically with the tubule above andthe han-|some measure, at least, have renewed its 
dle of the piston below, you slowly urge the | vigour ; under the extremes of weakness, this 
piston onward, till, together with all air,|caution becomes especially necessary. Six- 
ubout a dessert spoonful of- blood has been| teen ounces of blood for the female system 
expelled ; aud then closing the nozzle by|is a large aggregate quantity—eight or ten 
the apposition of the tip of the finger, lest, | are more sparing ; four or five may, ia de- 
the piston descending by its owa gravity,|licate cases, turn the scale in our favour, 
fresh air should be absorbed, you give the|If our object is simply to save life, the 
instrument the horizontal direction, aud pro-| smaller quantities must be injected; if ta 
ceed to insinuate the blood into the vein.j}restore vigour, the larger. Whether we 
On approaching the arm of the paticat, per- | transfuse or not after floodings, re-actioa is 
haps you find the orifice obscured by the | apt to come on next day. ‘the entrance of 
blood ; touch the vein with a sponge, and/a single bubble of air, though not fatal, is 
the aperture may be read as clearly asthe | always to be deprecated. luafiammation of 
letter of a book. At this tame an assistant|the vein is a neat topic of declamation ; 
may gently press the vein, where it lies after the danger is blown over, listen with 
across the probe, which will intercept aj}decent attentuon; till then you have not 
further exudation, for the circulation is so| time to think about it—Antipater, and the 
low that it is easily arrested. These pre-}myo-machia, may cross the classical mind. 
liminaries premised, without trepidation,}If the blood dribble from the arm which 
with that calm and measured movement of| supplies you, or if it be slightly coagulated, 
mind and body, the result, not of mere ani-| it 1s unsate, if not wholly unfit, for use. Wash 
mal spirits, but of that confidence which | the syringe between each injection. Watch 
arises from a mind well prepared, you pro-| the arm lest it inflame afterwards. If the 
ceed to deliver the » cautious uot to} respiration be stopped, it is, I fear, in pe 
interpose unnecessary delay. For this pur-/to transfuse ; if respiration is at its 
pose, the tubule being insinyated into the| gasp, the hope is small—a sudden influx of 
vein, to the extent of half an inch towards/two ounces would, I think, certainly de 
the heart, it is your next office to infuse the | stroy im these cases. Would the heart bear, 
blood inte the vessel, aud very pice and griti-| at proper intervals, doses of balf au ounce ! 
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if the respiration be steady, you ore almost|it is sometimes objected, that the ope- 
certain of success. ‘The best syringes I| ration may be needlessly performed; and 


know of are these of Laundy, Weiss, Reid, 
and Scott. Laundy’s are made according 
to my own whim ; of course I think them 
preferable. Transfusion from artery to vein, 
perhaps even from vein to vein, might be ac- 
complished by tubule simply ; could you, 
however, obtain readily those who would sup- 
ply you in this mode, the arterial trans- 
fusion especially would require caution ; if 
the heart were very feeble, an impetuous 
influx would destroy. 

By means of this gravitator, blood may be 
transmitted. Water poured into the cup 





it may be so. How often will you, in the 
course of your practice hereafter, give me- 
dicine, with no advantage to your patient, 
though it may be with some advantage to 
yourself. How often is venesection per- 
formed needlessly ? How often has lithotomy 
been performed needlessly ? How many legs 
have been taken off, where, if the patients 
had been under better surgery, they would 
still have had theirlimbs? Why, then, are 
we to bring this asa solitary objection to the 
operation of transfusion? If you transfuse 
too copiously, you may take the blood out 


runs down the flexible vertical tube, which | again, but when you overbleed in inflamma- 


hangs below, expelling the air ; being itself 
retained in the canal, by turning the tap, 
when not more than a tea-spoonful remains 
in the point of the conical cup here shown. 
The air being expelled in this manner, the 
tubule at the end of the vertical tube is in- 
serted into the vein, and the arm which sup- 
plies the blood is held over the cup, as is usual 
in ordinary bleeding. A fall of two or three 
inches, perhaps less, is sufficient to insure 
the gravitation of blood into the vein—so 
empty, that it makes no resistance; the 
blood runs out of the cup into the body, as 
through any other vessel with leakage. The 
cup must not be suffered to run empty, as 
air will be carried in. The rapidity of the 
flow may be regulated by this tap in the 
throat of the tubule. 1 have contrived this 
instrument, in order that we may have it in 
our power to pass the blood direct, without 
delay, from one body toanother. To learn 
the ready use of the gravitator, you should, 
when bleeding patients, transmit their blood 
through the instrument, aa if you were ope- 
rating. . In this world of imposition, I su 

we may be forgiven, if we avoid ob- 
yections, by pretending that this is done to 
prepare the blood for examiuation. “* Mihi 
ignosco”’ may, perhaps, condemn the decep- 
tion, and it may be not without reason. But 
let us now consider some of the objections 
against transfusion. 

Against this operation it may be urged, as 
against most operations, that it is not with- 
out its danger ; and it may be so. 
is no reason why we should lay it aside, if in 
amy case it be necessary; for, in truth, 


Bat this | 





| 


tion, what will you do? It may be said 
again, that the operation may sometimes 
prove unavailing, and so it may; for he 
would be a bold man indeed, who would ven- 
ture to affirm that this, or perhaps any ope- 
ration, ought always to succeed. You am- 
putate a limb, bus sometimes the patient 
dies. You perform venesection, yet the in- 
flammation proceeds notwithstanding, and 
destroys the patient. So that if you can- 
didly weigh in your minds the arguments 
that are raised against transfusion, you will 
find they are objections which do not lie 
singly against this operation, but against sur- 
gery at large,—nay, against the whole of the 
medical artitself ; sometimes not without dan- 
ger, sometimes used without need, and some- 
times not producing any obviously beneficial 
effects, and yet, after all, so well calculated 
on the whole, for the advantage of mankind, 
that no people, civilized or barbarous, are en- 
tirely without it. Why, then, I ask again, 
are these objections ur e—against 
transfusion? Is it apathy—is it the trouble 
of learning—is it negligence of reasoning— 
is it that unnamed and unacknowledged 
feeling which devours itself—a very Proteus 
in the variety of decent garbs which it as- 
sumes! 

After all, among the members of a liberal 
profession, like that of medicine, 1 persuade 
myself that these objections, even when 
urged without due candour, arise, at bottom, 
from no unworthy motive ; perhaps from an 
honest conviction of the essential uncer- 
tainty of our drt, and the risk, which there 
must be, of incurring new dangers, while we 


every operation of surgery has its danger: | are flattering ourselves that we are the dis- 
amputation has its danger—the operation for | coverers of new remedies. 


hernia—the introduction of the catheter— 
the cutting for the stone, for all do not pos- 
sess the dexterity of my very able colleague, 
Mr. Key. As, then, every operation we per- 
form is attended with more or less danger, 
unless it be proved, which it cannot, that 
the injection of blood is attended with 
more surgical danger thau ordinary, why 
should we urge this in a solitary manner 
asan objection against transfusion? Again, 








“ Audi 
Nulla unquam de vita hominum cuuctatio 
longa est.” 


The more the discussion, the more objec- 
tion and defence the operation has toundergo, 
the better. If it be grounded in error, let 
it perish ; if in just principles, it must sur- 
vive. From the most violent conflicts of 


opinion, truth has nothjng to fear; though 
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long to us, to her a thousand years are but as 
one day—a peint—a nothing in the eternity 
of her duration. Oppressed, among us, be- 
neath the chaos of human follies end errors, 
she must, she will emerge unhurt at last— 
unchangeable as her author. By the mere 
force of durability, she must ultimately stand 
alone—solitary amid the wreck of those 
rishable materials, by which, for a time, 
she is overwhelmed—“ and the ark floated 
in the midst of the waters.” To her, the 
living spirit of philosophy— immutable, 
immortal, infinite, eternal truth—to her, 
parent of all knowledge—fountain of light, 
may be addressed, without perversion or 
hyperbole, the sublime apostrophe of the 
poet— 
« The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in 


years, 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth :"’ 


you know the rest. 


When on the subject of transfusion, 1 
should be guilty of criminal injustice were 
I to forget to mention with applause the 
names of Doubleday and Waller. Their ex 
ertions stand in need of no commemoration 
from me, but | may be allowed to remark, 
that, whatever advantage may be hereafter 
derived from this operation, to them man- 
kind will be largely indebted for it. Through 
evil report and good report, they have la- 
boured devotedly to uphold and practise it ; 
and, I trust, that in the approbation of the 
public, and that complacency of feeling 
which arises from the consciousness of not 
having ill deserved, they may, hereafter, find 
the full remuneration of a}! their exertions, 
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Lecrvrar XXVI. 
, On the General Properties of the Metals. 


We have now to consider a very numerous 
and important class of substances, many of 
which were very carefully examined by the 
older chemists, but the major part of which 
are of recent discovery ; and I shall, there- 
fore, occupy this lecture with a description 
of the general properties of the metals. 

Of these there are about forty or fifty, 
and I always mention my suspicion of their 
being compound bodies, forit isnot altogether 





consistent with our views of the simplicity 
of nature, to admit the agency of so many 
simple or elementary bodies, 


Their names are as follow :— 


Gold Palladium 
Silver Rhodium 
Copper Tridium 
Iron Osmium 
Mercury Cerum 
‘lin Potassium 
Lead Sodium 
Zinc Lithium 
Bismuth Barium 
Antimony Strontium 
Arsenic Calcium 
Cobalt Magnesium 
Piatinum Silicium 
Nickel Alumium 
Manganese Yttrium 
‘Tungsten Glucinum 
Tellurium Zirconium 
Molybdenum Thorinum 
Uranium Selenium 
Titanium Cadmium. 
Columbium 

The first seven metals on this list, namely, 
gold, silver, mereury, copper, iron, tia, and 
lead, were well known to the ancients, and 
were supposed by them to have some mys- 
terious relation to the planets, and were repre- 
sented, accordingly, by the same symbols, 
Now, of these, gold, silver, mercury, and 
copper, are found in the metallic state in the 
bowels of the earth, and are, therefore, easily 
distinguishable. Tin, lead, and iron, pro- 
bably owe their discovery to accidentally 
passing their ores through the fire. In 1541, 
Paracelsus discovered zinc ; bismuth was 
obtained about 1530 by Bermannus ; anti- 
mony by Basil Valentine about the close of 
the fifteenth century, and from that time 
down to about 1773, there was a cessa- 
tion of discovery, and thea cobalt and arsenic 
were discovered. And 1 mention to you 
the dates of the discoveries of these metals, 
to show you the fact, that not one of the 
metals was discovered by the alchymists ; 
which is sufficient to show the inutility of 
their labours. 

The first general fact to which I shall call 
your attention, is the state in which the meta!s 
are found in the earth. Metals are some- 
times found native; here is a piece of gold 
from the county of Cornwall; here isa piece 
of crystallized native copper from the same 
county, and the ores of the four metals 
which I have named as occurring native, 
are easily reduced by the aetion of heat and 
carbonaceous matter. ‘Then, again, some 
metals are found in combination with orygen, 
in the state of metallic orydes; and, indeed, 
the affinity of some of the metals for oxygen 
is so strong, that we can never expect to 
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find them. without it. Other metals are! Weter is here reckoned as 1., so that 
fouud in combination with sulphur, forming platinum is 21 times heavier than water ; 
a very numérous class of ores, the native gold 19 times, tungsten 174 times, and so- 
sulphurets ; such are, the ore of lead called dium, the base of soda, is only .972, water 
galena,-the ore of zine called blende ; and being 1.000; and potassium, the hase of 
the sulphuret of iron or pyrites, or mundic,! potash, only .865; so that you see that the 
us it is called by the miners, which is, how- two last metals are lighter than water, I 
ever, of ‘no at use, except, perhaps, in| have to mention the fact in connexion with 
the manufacture of the sulphate of iron.) the specific gravity of the metals, that their 
You may generally consider oxygen and Specitic gravity may be increased by mecha- 
sulphur as the mineralizing agents. nical means, as by compressing them, by 
The fitst thiog which strikes the atten- hammering, by which their specific gravity 
tion of the 6bserver of a metal in its clean|may be much increased. You are to under- 
and pure state, is its perfect lustre as you staad, therefore, that the table | have showa 
see here im a plate of glass, and in the| you refers to that state of the metals in 
mercary contained in the basin. And the! Which they are found after fusion, and al- 
property, which in its minute relation is| lowed to cool gradually, aud not in their 
closely eonnected with it, is its perfect | hardened state. stants 
opacity ; but yet there is some reason to be-| It has been usual in this part of the 
lieve that whén attenuated to a certain de-/ course, to point out the manner in which 
gree they may be capable of transmitting te specific gravities of solids aud liquids 


light; and if ‘you hold up a piece of leaf 
gold to a good light, a certain quantity of 
light appears to be transmitted of a greenish 
tint. When speaking of the laws and pro- 
pagation of heat, we mentioned that the me- 
tals were good conductors of heat and elec- 
tricity. Atone time a high specific gra- 
vity was given to the metalg and formerly 
@ certain amount of specific gravity was 
given, which was to decide whether the | 


are obtained, and | should not he justified in 
departing from that usage, The specific 
gravity of a body is au important datum for 
the chemical sbuceseliee, and, therefore, 
the mode of arriving at it must be con- 
ducted with great nicety. The specific 
gravity of a solid is merely the relative 
weight of an equal bulk of any given body 
with an equal bulk of water, and in oll 
these cases water is therefore referred to as 


substance should be deemed a metal or | unity. . : 
not, namely, that it shoukd be at least four; To ascertain the specific gravity of a 
times as heavy as water ; but this definition | solid, we employ a ye delicate balance 
of the character of ihe metals has been done called the hydrostatic balance, so contrived 


away with recently, and we now have me- | as to admit of substances being attached to 


tals even lighter than water. }one of the seales by a horse hair, or’ bit of 
You have here a list of some metals, with | silk, and then ascertain its absolute weight 
their specific gravities attached, and you! in air ; and it is then immersed in distilled 
will see the greatest difference in them in| Water of the temperature of 60°, and the 
this respect, some being the lightest, and | beam being again brought to an equilibrium, 
some the heaviest solids known. ‘The fol-| we learn the weight lost by the immersion, 
lowing is a copy of the table :— or, in other words, we discover the weight 
Platinum ....0..... 21.00 | of its bulk of pure water. We then divide 
( * Gait ei” tT |the sum of its absolute weight, by that of 
‘Tungsten ....... 17.50 the weight which it lost in water, and the 
Mercury ..ceesesee 15.50 quotient is its specific weight compared 
Palladium,.....0e.. 14.50 with pure water of the temperature named. 
Lead .... 11.35 So that let us suppose that a piece of me- 
Silver 10.50 tal was weighed in air, and found to be 360 
Bismuth 9.40 grains ; if on being weighed in water it lost 
Uranium ........ 9.00 60 grains from its buoyancy, you would then 
Copper ...ccesecce. 8.90 say, that 560 divided by 60, gives 6, which 
Arsenite 8.35 would be the specific gravity of the metal. 
cin To ascertain the speeitic gravity of a liquid, 
Cobalt .cccccsceees 8.00 such as mercury or ether, we weigh them 
Beem cnceceeceseage . 828 in a thin bottle, holding a given weight of 
Molybdepum ...... 7.40 water, ata temperature of 60°; the diffe- 
Tin 7.50 rence between the weight of the liquid to 
Zine cecescecesecee 7.00 be afterwards weighed, and the water, gives 
Manganese ....+++- 6.45 you the specific gravity of that liquid, 
Antimony «......+. 6.70 Another important property belonging to 
Tellurium.....++., 6.10 the metals, is their extreme malleability, or 
Sodium ....ceeeseee 0.972 in other words, their extreme distention 
Potassiuiy,seeeeeee 0,865 without division, We regard gold, silver, 
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and copper, as possessing this property in 
the greatest degree; but some of the me- 
tals, such as antimony and bismuth, have no 
such power ; the particles of metal separat- 
ing under the 7 of the hammer, and 
heing by such pressure redueed to powder. 
The different degrees of mastogiliy pos- 
sessed by the metals, you see set down in 
this table :—- 





Lead 
Ziac 
Iron 
Niekel 
Palladium. 
Platinum 
This property of malleability is particu- 
larly affected by heat, and this is peculiarly 


boa 
metals may be made to assume the gériform 
state, ete volatilized. Mercury boils at 
644°, ind silver and gold have been proved 
to rise in vapour. 

All the metals combine with ozygen in 
different proportions, as compared the one 
with the other, and you see the table 
before you the weight of metal which com- 
bines with eight parts by weight of oxygen, 
and you see the remarkable diversity of the 
power possessed by the metals of combin- 
ing with oxygen; and so different is this 
attraction for oxygen, that one metal is 
often oxidised at the expense of another ; 
but it has been found that alt the metals 
combine with oxygen in definite proportions. 
The bodies which result irom the combina- 
tions of oxygen with the metals are very 


shown ie ziuc; when the temperature of | varied in colour aad appearance, in density 


zinc is raised to 280° or 290°, it is found 
to be capable of extension into very thin 
plates, and, what is more extraordinary in 


aud solubility, and in their chemical proper- 
ties ; sometimes they appear to be perfectly 
neural in their action on water; sometimes 


the physical condition of the metal, is, that | forming strong acids, as is the cause with 


it retains its malleability after its tempera- 
ture has returned to its former degree, at 
which the metal was betore very brittle, 

The ductility of metals is nearly connect- 
ed with their malleability, by which they 
allow of being drawn out into wires, aud by 
the tenacity of a metal is meant the power 
of supporting a weight without breaking ; 
but the most tenacious metal is by no means 
the most ductile, This table shows you the 
relative difference of tenacity and ductility 
of some of the metals. 

Duetility. 
Gold 
Silver 
Platinum 
lron 
Copper 
Zinc 
Tin Tin 
Lead Lead. 

The tenacity of iron is very great, and it 
has been of late turned to good account in 
the erection of suspension bridges, and the 
formation of iron piers, In order of hard- 
ness, tungsten and palladium are the hard- 
est; but some of the metals are very soft, 
as lead for example, which you might cut 
with the nail, and if you put a piece of 
lead upon an impression on sealing wax, 
and give it asmart blow, it will receive a 
distinct impression from the wax, which 
shows you that the wax is harder than lead. 
Well, then, some of the metals, the hardest, 
are sonorous and elastic. ‘They are all, with 
the exception of mercury, presented to us 
in the solid state, and they may be all ren- 
dered fluid by an increase of temperature. 
Mercury freezes at a temperature of 90° be- 
low Fahrenheit; and, as far as we have 
been able tocarry our experiments, all these 


Tenacity. 
Tron 
( ‘opper 
Platinum 
Silver 
Gold 
Zine 





arsenic; sometimes forming alkalies, as 
potassa and soda, and at other times earths, 
as with zinc and calcium, and soon. The 
atlinuty of the metals for oxygen is very 
much influenced by their temperature ; here 
is a piece of lead, which you see is bright, 
and if exposed to oxygen it will remain for 
hours aud days without being acted upon, 
but, if heated, it rapidly attracts the oxygen 
—- becomes converted into au oxide of 
lead. 

The various operations by which the 
oxides are reduced will come before you in 
the after part of the course. The metals 
unite with chlorine and iodme, and as many 
of these are medicinal compounds, they will 
be considered in detail hereafter ,.they. 
enter also into into combination with sul- 
pbur, and form a numerous class of salts in 
their combination with the different acids, 
all of which will be hereafter considered. 


Various classifications of the metals have 
been adopted by different persons, some de- 
pendent on their physical, others upon their 
chemical properties ; but in either of these 
arrangements considerable dificulties are 
met with in consequence of the gradual 
transition of the metals of one class into 
another. In this course of lectures the 
metals will be considered in the order in 
which they are set down in the table, which 
you see here, which is merely that of their 
attraction for oxygen. 


1 Potassium 

2 Sodium 

8 Lithium 

4 Calcium 

5 Barium 

6 Strontium 

7 Maguesium 


8 Manganese 
9 Iron 

10 Zine 

11 Tin 

12 Cadmium 


13 Copper 


14 Le 
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15 Antimony 
16 Bismuth 
17 Cobalt 

18 Uravium 
19 Titanium 
20 Cerium 

21 Tellurium 


29 Mercury 
30. Osmium 
31. Iridium 
32 Rhodium 
35 Palladium 
34 Silver 

35 Gold 

36 Platinum 


22 Selenium 

23 Arsenic 

24 Molybdenum 
25 Chronium 
26 Tungsten 

27 Columbium 


37 Silicium 
38 Alumium 
39 Zirconium 
40 Glacium 
-—— 41 Yttrium 
_ 28 Nickel 42 Thoriaum. 
The first seven of these produce alcaline 
oxides, which are very difficult to reduce, 
and they. rapidly decompose water at all 
temperatures, which show their powerful 
attraction for oxyzen ; the next five decom- 
pose water when they are heated to redness ; | 
the next ten do not decompose water at a 
red heat, nor do the next five, which pro. 
duee acids by uniting with oxygen. The 
oxides of these twenty-seven metuls are not 
reducible by heat alone, although some of 
them give out oxygen when heated. The 
nine next, osmium excepted, have compara- 





tively a feeble attraction for oxygen, and 
when their oxides are heated they are re-| 
duced to the metallic state. The lust six 


have been assigned to the class of metals | 
| the head, and the temples, and in the orbit. 


ouly from analogy, and have only hitherto 
been known in the state of oxide. 

In the next lecture the chemical charac- 
ter aud properties of potassium, and its com- 
pounds, will be considered. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


—— 


RHINOPLASTIC OPERATION.” 


M. Devrecu, of Montpellier, lately read 
@ paper to the Royal Institute of France, on 
the formation of new noses. 

This skilfel surgeon has performed the 
rhinoplastic operation twelve times. The 
following is the result of his experience :— 

ist. That it is a bad plan to make the 
nose with the skins of any purt of the body, 
except the forehead. 

énd. That the two branches of the oph- 
thalmic artery are of great utility, in pre- 
serving the vitality of the part. 

3d. The most advantageous form of the 
fla;, is that of a trident. M. Delpech ap- 
proximates the edges by sutures, which, he 
thinks, are much undervalued by surgeons, 
and, consequently, too much neglected. 
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BLINDNESS FROM WORMS IN THE EYES. 


4th. In order to apply the to the 
edges of the nasal fossa, M. Delpech cuts 
away the angles of the flap, and unites them 
by means of sutures, 

5th. M. Delpech begins by paring away 
the edges of the nasal fosse, and lays bare 
the rest of the cartilage. He | pig sear ad 
advises that no lint, or any other foreign 
body, be introduced beneath the flap, as by 
such a plan, too great a degree of inflamma- 
tion, and even gangrene, might be produced. 
It is not until the cicatrix has been com- 
pletely formed, that M. Delpech divides the 
apex, or point of the flap. 


Sitting of Surgery.* 
BLINDNESS FROM WORMS IN THE EYES. 


M. J. Cloquet communicated to the Sitting, 
a curious case of a man attacked with seve- 
ral subcutaneous abscesses on the head, in 
consequence of a considerable deposit of the 
eggs of flies on this part. An old man fell 
asleep in the open air; the flies, attracted 
by the bad odour which exhaled from his 
body, deposited their eggs in great numbers 
between the eyelids, im the auditory pas- 
suges, on the cheeks, the head, and beneath 
the prepuce. After a few days the eggs 
produced larva, which, at first, occasioned 
a very troublesome itching, then several ab- 
scesses formed beneath the integuments of 


When the man was admitted into the hospi- 
tal, there was an ichorous discharge from all 
these parts, from the auditory passages, and 
the prepuce, containing a number of small 
worms, which were found to be the larvae 
of the museca carnaria. M. J. Cloquet re- 
moved a great quantity of these worms, and 
employed mercurial frictions to destroy the 
remainder. At present, the patient is in a 
fuir way of recovery ; but, from the worms 
having perforated the eyes, he is quite 
blind. Notwithstanding the extent of mis- 
chief produced by these animals, no hemor- 
rhage occurred. M. Larrey stated, that he 
had often seen, during the campaign in 
Egypt, worms in wounds; bet they never 
attacked dense tissues as those of arteries, 
which might aceount for no bleeding having 
occurred in the case related by M, Cloquet, 


TRANSPOSITION OF THE VISCERA. 


M. Serres recently exhibited to the students 
dissecting at the Pitre, a case of complete 
transposition of the viscera. The apex of 
the heart was directed towards the right 
side, its left aud posterior ventricle was 
situated anteriorly aud to the right, the 
right ventricle posteriorly and to the left 


ooh. 
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sides The arch of the aorta was on the 
right, as was also the trunk of the common 
carotid, the arteria innominata being on the 
left side, The right had but two, the 
left three, lobes. The situation of the vis- 
cera of the abdomen was entirely inverted, 
the stomach being on the right, and the 
liver on the left, side, &c. malforma- 
tion presents a strikin 
case which was observ 
recorded in his Recueil d’ 
gicales, p. 389. obs. cxii. 


analogy with the 
by Morand, and is 
Observations Chirur- 





ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

** A Case of Gangrenous Erysipelas, in which 
Amputation was performed without success.” 
Ox the 10th of January, D. Hume, aged 72, 
presented himself for admission, on account 
of gangrenous erysipelas of the arm. The 
whole limb, from near the axilla to the ends 
of the fingers, was enormously swelled, of a 
dusky red colour, and over the wrist and 
metacarpal ‘bones, where the inflammation 
was, most intense, approaching a livid or 
purple hue. On various parts of its surface 
there were several large bullw, some filled 
with a semitransparent, and others with e 
dark brown fluid. fis condition might be 
best desoribed by the term moribund, his 
pulse being peg frequent, feeble, and 
irregular ; and some doubts were entertained 
of lus surviving the approaching night. Ten 
days previously, he stated that he had re- 
pa a bite on the fore-finger, iuflicted by 
a boy in a new-year’s-eve frolic ; that no- 
thing had been applied during that interval 
but poultices ; and that in the early part of 
his Kite he had been a soldier, and at all 
times addicted to taking a ‘‘ drap.” He was 
seen by Dr. Hunter on admission, who 
made five or six incisions, about two inches 
in length each, in the arm ; and ordered 
wine to be given in small doses until the 
pulse rose, and a fermenting poultice to be 

applied over the whole limb. 

11, Ten ouncés of wine were taken yes- 
terday ; rested tolerably well ; pulse some- 
what improved in strength, at 116, but still 
irregular; tongue covered with a yellow 
‘mucus ; pain and tension of the arm less ; 
no evacuation from the bowels. Ordered 
the wine to be continued, the quantity 
to be regulated by circumstances ; two grains 
of the sulphate of quinine to be taken in an 
ounce of camphor mixture every fourth hour, 
and the fermenting poultice to be applied as 
before. 

12. Twelve ounces of wine have been 
taken since last visit ; and the camphor mix- 
ture omitted and resumed, according to the 
state of the pulse, Being restless in the 
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beginning of the night, a grain and a half of 
opium was given, but producingao effect, 
another in was taken in the morning, 
after which he had some sian Pulse 120, 
irregular, but of fuller volume ; tongue un- 
altered, and has had. no, motion of the 
bowels, Scarcely any alteration in the ap- 
of the arm, except the swelling 
teing slighth reduced ; the wounds made in 
it show no disposition to suppurate, being 
quite open, and filled with a fluid of a beer 
colour, and complains of no pain in the 
parts. Cam emulsion to be diseonti- 
nued ; from to ten ounces of wine to be 
taken as the pulse may indicate its neces- 
sity; two grains of quinine every four 
hours ; three drachms of castor oil imme- 
diately, and should it not operate in four 
hours, an emollient injection to be admuinis- 
tered ; fermenting poultice as before, + 

13. Has taken six ounces of wine yester- 
day ; three motions after the enema; and 
is reported as having rested tolerably well. 
He is, however, in every respeet worse this 
morning ; the countenance, but little af. 
fected before, is to day sunk and cadave- 
rous; pulse 120, is again extremely feeble 
and irregular; tongue furred, but moist. 
The inflammation. bas extended on the pos- 
terior aspect of the arm, a little towards the 
axilla; the skin around the wrist seems 
quite detached ; large bulle are still form- 
ing on the arm ; and the wounds continue in 
the state described in last report. Camphor 
mixture to be resumed immediately, and 
given as directed before along with the qui- 
nine ; ten ounces of wine in small doses if 
necessary, the same poultice to be conti« 
nued. 

14. Seven ounces of wine have been taken 
yesterday , wiature ai ; 
after the first dose, in consequenee of its 
influenge cn the pulse ;. he is somewhat bet- 
ter to-day ; the pulse, 116, is firmer, but 
irregular; tongue still furred and moist ; 
rested tolerably well; complains of ne pain ; 
bowels opened twice. Swelling and redness 
of the upper part of the limb diminishing ; 
three of the wounds have suppurated ; he is 
now able to move the fingers ; no line of 
separation has yet formed. ‘Treatment to 
be conducted on the same plan hitherto ob- 
served, 

15. Eight ounces of wine have been taken 
yesterday ; and the prescribed quantity of 
quinine, without the camphor mixture, 
‘there is scarcely any alteration in his symp- 
toms to day ; the pulse continues of much 
the same quality, quick and irregular ; slept 
a little during the night; bowels opened 
thrice by an injection. Local appearances 
unchanged ; some of the wounds suppurat- 
ing, others filled with a brown serum; a 
line of separation would seem to be forming 





above the elbow, but it is extremely unde- 
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fined, the fiffamtfiatory redress running itito 
the sound , CXcept ata few poitits; 
out any Obvioas limitd)  Treiitment the 
ia Yeeeere wana was held 

16. : a : on 
a eaemntdss enemas oe 

fot br to repa 

the ; and that’ the patient 
ave aha beale eapiiie of betring the eH 
tion, it Was té day by DH Han: 
ter in the commot' Ciftular mannét, a little 
above thé tiddle Of the hiiétus. Oi dist 
sécting tie vitated limb, muselés of 
the fore-arim foind faéeid, but not en- 
tirely a of Vitality ; ‘tle cellular 
membtine, however, Stet the catpus and 
metabarpas; Was found here Sow déstroved, 
und @ sinall qamntity of miattef diffused 
among “thie theee of the éxtéensdts of 
hand. 

17. Has taken four odntes of Witfe ; and 
an tritimorial draught, with a tops of 
lnodanom at Bed time. He has slept some 
time dititig the night and this motning ; his 
tongaé is moist, and cléatier ; and lie states 
himself as more comfortable ; ptilse 110, 
improved fh strength and regularity ; bow- 
els moved ontée. His aritwers to questions 
are not always consistént ; and of awaken- 
ing, he sometimes talks itieoherently. Qui- 
hine to be distontiniied ; three ounces of 
white Witte in Wlity té6 be given in the 
coarse of the day; barley water for drink, 
and beef tea for food. 

98, Four Outtes of Wine weré taken 
yesterday ; rested baily, having raved ant 
times duting the fight; setere pain and 
starting of the stamp; sweated freely ; 
pulse 106, soft, irregular; no motion ‘since 
yestérday. Sapptrution in the stump has 
cotmmenced ; “* ial ev tion ordered 
to be kept by cloths dipped in water, so a3 
to moderate, without eftirely repressing in- 
flainmatéry attion.”” The Wine, fo which 
his restlessness in the night was atttibated, 
to be discomtiniied, and some satiné sofation 
to be givén, aid an eiiema, immediately ; 
beef teu, soft boiled egy, or anythitig else he 
may prefer for foot. 

19. Résted much better Hist hight; per- 
Spired freely; lms had two motioos since 
last visit; pilse 108; improved Since 
yesterday ; tongue moist, but covered with 
Yellow muct¥; #6 pafn OF statting of the 
stuitip last fight, and considers himself 
better. | Dressings Have not beén entirely 
reiid¢ed, Bat thete seeitis fo bé little in- 
flamthation of tHe part. ‘Treatmént the 
same ad before. 

90. He 1 thuch worse to-day; lias had 
searcely any rest ; complains of ge ¥eré my 
of head; several figotirs iti the fight; 
sweated sly, and is affected with 
diartliwea, Dressitig reniovett; fio artem 
at tttiott HAY Been made ; the lips of the 
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Steatip 
thin, ahd 


tovéred by a 
plus, and the 
3 e 


Ordered infusion of 
réges, atill ie acid Guting the day, 
atid chatk mi , With & portion of Wine 
the pulse sink ; stump lightly dress- 
edn & poultice applied over it; rice- 
ped ot to dinner. 
21, His pulse betomifg tery feeble atid 
intérimitting in the evening, five olitices of 
wine were given, diluted With water, last 
night, after which he rested better than the 
night befores Pain of -head; and diarrhea, 
have ceased ; pulse 104, firmer, and fuller ; 
thirst excesbive, withd6t any appetite. Six 
or more ounces of wine to be given, if 
necessary ; acid, and infusion of roses; as 


the | before ; chalk mixture jf required ; resinous 


dressing to be applied to the stump, anda 
poultice over it. 

22. He has taken eight ounces of Wine 
yesterday ; is much worse to-day ; 06 rest 
duting the night ; several severe rigours this 
morning ; pulse 130, feeble, COmpressible, and 
irregular ; tongae parched, and coveted with 
a dark fur; has had two motions ; bréathiii¢ 
short, noisy, and laborious ; discharge from 
Stump profuse and firtid. Wine condition- 
ally ordered, and some porter, for which lie 
expressed a wish ; cretaceous mixtute ton- 
tinued, and an opiate at bed-time. 

23. Eight outices of wine, atid & pint of 
porter, taken since last night; has spent 
another bad night; hiccup this morhing ; 
plilse 120, feeble, and irregular ; boWels 
opened once; dischafge of stiinp topiolis 
and unhealthy, and continues in much the 
Sathe state as whe the dressings were first 
removed. Wine and potter to be given is 
required, with whatever food lie may de- 
mand ; dressings as before. 

24. No longer a subject of metlicil treat- 
meht, or of reports, having all the symptoms 
of approaching death, which took place be- 
tween six and seven O'clock in thé evetiing, 
The case being looked on as illustrative of 
the disputed point of the proper time for 
amputating in gangtene or mortification, 
fatarally excited mach attention ih the hos- 
pital; bat, on this practical question, the 
case could havé thrown no light; for, be- 
sidvg no régular line of adhesive inflamma- 
tion having evet been formed between tlie 
sound and morbid parts, 16 conclusioti could 
have been drawn, from the unsiiccéssful re- 
stilt of the operation in a patient of 86 great 
afi age and debilitated Constitution. Tlie post- 
mortem examination, performed this aaj, ¢: i- 


plaffied none of the symptoms dfiséivabte 
during life ; further than to confirm a Sispi- 
cidti entertained by Dr. Hunter, that the con- 
stant irregularity of the piilse inight have de- 
pended on organic fiseasé of the heart, 
which was found Off dissection to Be slightly 
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diseased; and a factitious membrane, of 
considerable thickness, covering the left 
lung, the product of a previous inflamma- 
tion. 


Edinburgh, Jan, 27, 1828. 


Scorvs. 





ST. THOMAS’S NOSPITAL. 


ABSCESS OF THE TeEREBRUM AND OF TIF 
CEREBELLUM, FOLLOWING SLIGHT INIU- 
RY TO THE HEAD.--PURULENT MAITER 
IN THE SINUSES OF THE BRAIN. 


T. B., wtat, 12, was admitted into Isaac’s 
Ward, on the 26th of October, under the 
care of Mr. Green, under the following cir- 
cumstances, 

Ten weeks previously, according to his 
mother’s statement, he received a blow on 
the forehead, which was followed by an ab- 
scess that was opened, and found to contain 
several ounces of pus. From this he reco- 
vered, and a cicatrix only was left at the 
part; three weeks before admission he had 
a fit, of an epileptic character, and to this 
succeeded incomplete paralysis of the left 
side. 

When admitted his limbs were shrunk, 
his face pale, he had a peculiar wildness of 
the eye, anda peevish expression of coun- 
tenance, mingled with anxiety, He was 
restless and irritable, screaming when 
spoken to or roused, and the only reply that 
could be obtained from him was, ** my head 
achs ;"’ at the same time lifting his hand 
to his forehead. The pulse was amall, 120 ; 
the skin cool in general, but the sealp hot ; 
the pupils (especially the right) much di- 
lated ; the bowels were inuch relaxed, seve- 
ral fetid motions being daily un- 
consciously ; the urine also dribbling away. 
Ile could not move the left, upper, or lower 
extremity, and pointed to any thing which 
he wanted, rather than ask for it. 

The head. was shaved, twelve leeches 
applied, and cold lotion subsequently. The 
cet mixture was prescribed, and a dreehm 
of mercurial ointment ordered to be rubbed 
in every night. 

27. The leeches repeated ; the bowels 
less disturbed. 

Nov. 2. Has severe pain in the head, but 
he moves the left side more freely; the 
pulse is 130, small and thready. Continues 
the mereurial friction. 

5. The gums are affected by the mercury ; 
the heat of scalp is reduced, but still there 
is severe pain felt in the head at intervals. 
The power of motion on the left side has 


increased, Ordered a blister to the ogciput. 
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12. The boy now has the powet of re- 
taining his urine and feces ; the capability 
of motion in the left arm and has still 
further increased ; the pdin of head is 
very severe; the pupils are dilated, and 
almost uninfluenced by light; the surface 
of the body speedily becomes cold on ex- 
posure; the pulse continues to be quick 
and small, Omit the mereurial frittion. 

15. Repeat the blister. 

19. Much the sime, Ordered to take a 
dose of decoction of bark, with eight drops 
of muriati¢ seid, three times a day. 

25. Has passed a very restless night, and 
is exeeedingly ircitable. Theré is.a dis 
| tinet puffiness oter the seat of injury, (at 
the part where the cicatrix wes described, ) 
and it extends to the left eyelid ; upon close 
inspection it is apparent that thete is an 
accumulation of fluid im the eéllular tissue ; 
the skin is not red, but there is much ten- 
derness on pressure. The pulse continues 
small and guick; he can move both extre- 
mities with equal facility ; the pupils are 
dilated, but act somewhat more freely ; the 
pain in the head continues, and the bowels 
are regular. 

26. There is great peevishness manifest. 
ed to-day ; the boy cries on, the slightest 
disturbance. The swelling of the has 
greatly increased, and the veins of this part 
are seen much disturbed, even so as to 
render their minute branches perceptible. 
A lancet was plunged into the swelling on 
the forehead, when a continuous stream of 
blood (equal to that which issues from a 
free opening of the median basilic vein) 
flowed unjnterruptedly for upwards of a 
minute, when it ceased spontanéously. 
No pus escaped from the puncturé, and the 
swelling was unreduced ; a deeper incision, 
or puncture, Was made, and about half aa 
ounce of cheesy matter exuded, A poul- 
tice was applied, and two grains of calomel 
given. 

30. The wound of the forehead has 
healed ; it discharged a smal quantity of 
pus for a day or two. 

Dee. 2. Thete is evidently some im: 
provement; he says that he bus less pain, 
and he is stronger; his appetite is im- 
proved, 

12. From the date of the last report 
nothing material has transpited ; the pulse 
has been variable with respect to its quick- 
ness, so also with respect to the pupils and 
amount of pain in the head. It is remark- 
able, however, that when the pain is vio- 
lent then the pupils are dilated, and vice 





versa, 

On the 18th, a further collection of mat- 
ter was discharged from the forehead, and 
also from the angle of the left jaw. The 
bowels at this time were very mach re- 
laxeds 
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¢4. Is much reduced; the purging con- 


tinues. 

31. He died this moruing, without any 
marked change having taken place in the 
symptoms. 

The bod 
January. 


‘was examined on the ist of 
e scalp formed the anterior 
of the ‘frontal sinuses, the bony 
wall having been absorbed; there was 
very little pus found im the cavity, and the 
frontal bone was carious to some extent 
around. ‘The opening from the left frontal 
sinus into the nostril was larger than natu- 
ral, and it had jagged and irregular edges. 
The frontal bone. was almost periorated in | 
many , and completely in one, which 
oO into the skull. 

There was no apparent disease of the ten- 
don of the occipto-frontalis ; it was said to be | 
thicker than natural ; there were slight adhe- | 
sions between the dura mater and calvarium, 
and these were observed to be much firmer 
in the course of the longitudinal sinus, and | 
in the vicinity of the injury. Numerous 
ted vessels were observable in the dura 
mater, and over the sinuses it was very 
vascular. There was no pas between the | 
dura mater and bone, at the seat of injury, 
notwithstanding that the perforations in the 
bone at this part were of sufficient size to 
admit of the introduction of the point of the 
dissecting forceps. 








The sinus was almost filled with thick 
us, and lined with a layer of organised | 
Fymyh, such as we see forming the cyst of 
a& vomica. The tunica arachnoides was 
slightly opaque ; the vessels of the pia 
mater were loaded with blood. 


There was a small abscess on the surface 
of the right hemisphere of the cerebrum, 
contiguous to the longitudinal sinus; and 
upon cutting into it, it was found to extend 
someway into the cerebral subetance. There 
was no distinctly traceable communication 
between the abscess and the sinus, but 
many of the veins of the pia mater, at their 
eutrance into the sinus, and also for some 
distance, were filled with pus, so that it is 
probable some communication did exist. 
The, Jeft lateral, the inferior longitudinal, 
and the left inferior petrosal sinus, were 
quite. distended with pus. On the right 
side the only sinus so filed was the lateral, 
and a hard portion,of lymph had been 
effused where the sinus makes itg turn to 
geton the temporal bone ; this portion of 
lymph had acted as a plug preventing the 
pus fiom extending further. On the left 
side, the sinus was filled as far as the fora- 
men lacerum basis cranii, and probably the 
internal jugular vein, but this was nos ex- 








WOUND OF THE SCALP. 


Aa 


The inder of the cerebrum 
was firm, and apparently healthy. 

In the left lobe’of the cerebellum was a 
large abscess, the pus in which resembled 
that in the sinuses, but there was ne con- 
nexion found between the two, There 
were several abscesses in the lungs, and a 
muco-purulent secretion issued from the 
bronchi; the largest vomica was in the 
upper lobe of the right lung, An abscess 
was found in the left kidney. The bowels 
were contracted so as to appear very small, 
and there were a few minute ulcers to be 
observed on the mucous coat of the ileum 
and colon, 





CASE OF DIFFUSE INFLAMMATION OF THE 
CELLULAR TISSVE OF THE SCALP, FoL- 
LOWING A SLIGHT WOUND.—ERYSIPELAS 
OF THE SCALP. 


The conclusion of this case, the particulars 
of which were reported in our last Number, 
p- 671, was as follows: subsequently to 
the 12th of Dec., and when the patient, 
although much debilitated, was fast reco- 
vering, he was attacked with diarrhea, 
which pursued an almost uncontrolled course 
in spite of various remedial means. A fresh 
collection of matter took place beneath the 
scalp, and eventually the man died, on the 
ist of Jan., being upwards of six weeks 
from the receipt of the injury—a very small 
contused wound. 


The body was examined, and we learn 
from Mr. Solly that matter was found under 
the tendon of the occipito frontalis, the 
bone apparently being denuded in some 
parts, whilst at others the periosteum was 
readily detached. There was a consider- 
able effusion between the pia mater and 
arachnoid; the latter membrane being 
opaque: there was also effusion to some 
extent in the ventricle. 

The lungs were healthy, but the pericar- 
dium conteined a large quantity of dark bloody 


serum; the membrane itself was rough, 


and had a ‘* honey-comb” appearance, 
being covered with a false mémbrane. The 
arch of the aorta was enlarged, and its 


coats thickened from deposition. 


In the abdomen, the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and bowels was fornd bearing 
the marks of chronic inflammation having 
existed, being red and pulpy. A large por- 
tion of the cortical substance of the kidney 
was converted into fat. P 


It may be important to remark, that not- 
withstanding the dissecuon clearly evineed 
that inflammation of the pericardium had 
prevailed to a great degree, yet there were 
no symptoms during life indicative of the 
existence of this disease. , 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, February 9, 1828. 


Ovr sketch of the Cock Sparrow at St. 
Bartholomew's, has been recognised as a 
very triking likeness by all who have seen 
and heard the original, Hence, we have 
been encouraged to pursue our onithological 
studies, and have just met with a graver 
bird in the neighbourhood of the Mipp.e- 
sex; its solemn aspect, its outward sem- 
biance of wisdom, and inward emptiness, 
proclaim it to be of the owl species. The 
broad and elevated forehead of these noc- 
turnal birds, promises, at first view, pro- 
found reflection and stores of knowledge ; 
but we are disappointed, when we look 
deeper, at finding a head principally eoce | 





pied by empty cells. The specimen we are 
about to describe, has the external indica- 
tions of sense ; we have not yet been able 
to ascertain whether the skull is cellular, | 
but the following remarks will convince our | 
readers, that the inside of this large head | 
cannot be filled with brains. Mr. Hersenr | 
Mayo, lecturer,and writer on anatomy and 
physiology, and surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital, has just furnished us with the 
means of accurately gauging his intellectual 
capacity, and has consigned his laborious 
effort to a most appropriate receptacle, the 
hollow excrescence of the Old Hack. It 
fully shows that he is fit to be one of the 
Bar Curva, and likely to prove a valuable 
member of such an association. 

The patient in whom the common carotid 
artery was tied by Mr. Warpnor, for a pul- 
sating tumour on the side of the head, (as 
reported in our last Number, ) has just died 
under the care of Mr. Mayo, who seems to 
have bestowed his utmost pains and skill in 
examining the seat of disease after death, as 
we may infer from his having employed 
two wood-cut representations in aid of his 
description. He has shown himself utterly 
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incompetent to the simple task of investi- 
gating and describing the morbid appear- 
ances ; and he has produced an imperfect, 
confused, and ill-written statement, that 
would have disgraced a pupil, and proves 
that the various interesting points of the 
case, although most obvious, had entirely 
escaped his observation and comprehension. 
This patient, a young man of 22, had a soft 
pulsating tumour on the side of the head, 
apparently consisting (as we have stated in 
the report of this case, No. 212) of a re- 
markable dilatation of the temporal artery. 
A Mr. Babington had tied the trunk of this 
vessel, in front of the ear, but without any 


_ effect on the swelling. The common carotid 
| was afterwards tied by Mr. Wardrop, and 


this operation was nearly as ineffectual as 
the former. A severe attack of fever after 
the operation, required large bleedings, and 
other lowering treatment. In the course of 
this indisposition, the eye of the operated 
side inflamed, the lids swelled and closed, 
the cornea sloughed, and the humours were 
discharged. He subsequently left Panton 
Square for the benefit of country air, in 
somewhat improved condition. In the be- 
ginning of January the patient returned to 
London, and was admitted into the Middle- 
sex, having lumbar abscess and hectic. A 
severe affection of the head came on in 
about a fortnight, and quickly proved fatal. 
During the fifteen days that elapsed be- 
tween the patient's admission and his fatal 
seizure, Mr. Mayo might have managed to 
learn what had occurred in this very inte- 
resting case, since the patient left Panton 
Square ; he probably made no inquiry, at 
least he is perfectly silent on the subject, 
Still we should have expected that he would 
aceurately note the condition, both of local 
and general symptoms, on the patient's ad- 
mission under his own care; this he has 
wholly neglected. He has not even taken 
the trouble to describe particularly the at- 
tack which destroyed life, although previous 
occurrences rendered this part of the his- 
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tory peculiarly interesting. Me stys merely,|Since he has written on physiology, he 
that the patient was delirious, and could not should have favoured us with his ideas as 
void his urine ; that be lay on his face dur-| to the mechanism by which this extensive 
ing the last twenty-four hours, and ‘ was/| retraction of arteries and veins is effected. 

capable, however, of turning himself to-| The loss of the eye was a most singular 
wards one side, being extremely feeble, but and unaccountable circumstance in this case, 
retaining, seemingly with sensation, some | and it remains as mysterious os before the 


power over his muscular frame.” We sup- | examination. Our professor was £0 salis- 


pose that the part in italics is a specimen of, fied with a crude speeulation of his own on 
Bat phraseology, and should be gbliged to; this subject, that he did not, eccording to 
any one who would translate it for sleet the report, even examine the contents of 
common language. | the orbit! He fancies that the obliteration 
Although the history of the case is so! of the jugular vein would account for swell- 
totally neglected, we still hoped that) ing, inflammation, and bursting of the globe. 
& teacher of anatomy, and aa author,| Nothing is more common than examples of 
would conduct the dissection properly ; but | obliterated veins in all parts of the body: 
here again we were disappointed. He did, the inferior cava even has ofteu been found 
indeed, find out that the tumour was adi-| blocked up. Yet in no instance have these 
lated artery, but he does not specify whe. | changes been attended by any thing like 
ther the conts of the vessel were natural or Such an event as the loss of the eye in this 
diseased, whether they were distinct and case. The venous channels in the neck are 
separable from each other, or whether the | so numerous, large, and freely communicat- 
tube contained any coagulum. Under these | ing, that the stoppage of any one is of littie 
circumstances it could not be expected that or mo consequence. But why did not this 
he should take the trouble ofexamining the | anatomist and physiologist examine the 
other arteries of the scalp, the trunk or ra-| veins in the orbit? Why did he not ascer- 
mifications of the carotid, the other parts of ‘tain whether they afforded any proofs of 
the arterial system, or the veins. Accord- eee circulation? Why did he not 
ingly, this enlightened pathologist does not! examine the other parts, which must have 
say a word on those subjects ; nor does he | suffered from this cause equally with the 
advert to the state of the temporal artery, | eye ? Why did he not endeavour to find 
which wus said to have been tied by Mr./ out whether any evidences of venous ful- 
Babington. latte had existed during life? Such inves- 
In describing the condition of the carotid, | tigations would have been much more to 
Mr. Mayo continues to show his ignorance the purpose, than the relation of a vase in 
of the changes which oocur in an artery after! which the eye protruded, in eonsequence of 
it has been tied. The tube had been obli-| a blow on the nose. 
terated, and its coats consolidated for two or} When this case was the subject of dis- 
thtee inches, so that the pervious ends of cussion at the Westminster Medical Society, 
the vessel were found distant from each| Dr. Negri observed, that the loss of the eye 
other. He actually calls these ‘ the re-| took place in the same manner us described 
tracted parts of the artery,” which, he says, by Magendie, after injury to the fifth pair of 
were anited by “ a thin cord of membrane.” | nerves in animals, Professor Mayo, who 
As the internal jugular vein was obliterated, has publshed on the anatomy and physi- 
and its ends were separated as widely as ology of the nervous system, might have 
those of the artery, he would of course en- | been expected to examine the nerves of the 
tertain the same view respecting them.| orbit, to trace them to the basis of the 
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brain, and to’ ascertain whether all these |two Maxpamt. We understand Dr. James 
parts were sound or otherwise. But his| Johnson himself says, there is a fatality at- 
head was too fall of the obstructed jugular | tending all his quotations, The printers, 


to allow of his doing this, or even desctibing | quoth he, are incorrigible ! 


There is no 


particularly the morbid appearances in the | fatality in the case; Jarnes ; it is ignorance, 
brain, which were serious and extensive, in-| sheer ignoratice ; and if thou attemptest, 
volving the tractus optiei, besides other|in the instance we have just cited, to lay 
parts: Of these important changes, he gives | the blame at the door of the printer, thou 
merely a general statement, sufficient to | attemptest not only to commit a fraud upon 
make us regret that this interesting case | thy readers, but to prove a mechanical im- 
was not examined by one who would have} possibility. Thy Latin, like thy medical 
patiently inquired into, end reported the | diploma, savoureth of Aberdeen ; and if it 
facta, instead of obtruding his’ own silly | cost thee half a crown, it was, like King 


speculations. 
The unustal mildness of the season has 
ended the winter sleep of the Bars, at this 
early period, and they are now, with the 
Owns, and other kindred creatures of night, 
in full activity. We shall soon be able to 
measure the intelle¢tual stature of each in- 
dividual, by thé wnerring standard of his 
own prodactions; and we will take care 
that their works shall be turned to the best 
account for the instruction of the public. 
Ere long, we hope to have a complete series 
of zoological portraits, to include the entire 
family. In the mean time, this example of 
Professot Mayo’s anatomical and patho- 
logical accuracy is safely deposited in our 
cabinet of curiosities, together with the in- 
teresting specimens we have already col- 
lected to illastrate the surgical genius, the 
reasoning, and the literary composition of 
an Earle, the therapeutics and ethics of a 
Keate, not forgetting proper samples of the 
plain milk and water without sogar, and 
quite cold, of the “ old hack” Roderick. 





SCOTCH LATINITY. 


Poor Dr. James Johnson, in hia re- 
marks on Mr. Wardrop’s case, repeatedly 
talks of tying the artery citra anevnismam ! 


Stephen's breeches, “ all too dear.” 


Ty the press, and shortly to be published, 
an Amxbxan Eclogue between Roderick 
Macleod and M. Tonson. M. Tonson has 
the first fire ; Roderick charges, as usual, 
with pilule ¢ micd panis. 





SIR A. COOPER AND JOE BURNS. 


Wuew Sir A. Cooper, said a friend of 
ours to Jor Burns, talked of “ the reptile 
press,” the worthy baronet must have had 
good grounds for using such a phrase, 
though the metaphor certainly imputes an 
incredible degree of obsequiousness. I 
wonder, Jor, what possible portion of the 
press could have crouched to the intellectual 
ascendancy of Sir A, Coorgr? ‘ You don’t 
catch the idea,” said Jox ; ‘‘ the truth is, 

the press had almost ceased to notice Sir 
Asriey ; the worthy baronet looked in vain 

for the sweetmeats which had spoiled his 

digestion, and the only press that really 

troubled him, was @ press of other matter.” 

Oar friend, of course, died upon the spot. 





Tne Hunterian Oration is to be delivered 


This blunder is almost as ludicrous as that by Sir W; Bligard on Thursday next, Feb. 


of a barrister, who nearly brought the late 


14, at half past three p.m. The Orator re- 


Lord Ellenborough to a premature end, by| quests that Members will come without 
moving, iv the Court of King's Bench, fot | their hats. 

































































THE PRESENT STATE OF I.UNATICS, 


ease, a sounder philosophy, and more accu- 
. -.. | rate observation, have removed much of the 
4 grand View of Go promt Sang Lanctio, mystification that obscured the inquiry. Trath 


and Lunatic Asylums, in Great Britain and | has taken place of fiction, and madness is 
Ireland, and in some other Kingdoms, By found to proceed, in all cases, from scme 
“ | real tangible bodily ailment, It can now be 


Sir Awonew Hartipay, M.D. and K.H.,| treated according to the known rules of 


&e. pp. 101. London. Underwoods. | practice, made amenable to the ordinary dis- 
cipline of the apothecary’s shop, and is 

We have watched with considerable solici-| often more easily removed than less im- 
| portant diseases, that have made a temporary 


tude the recent publicetions on insanity, in| lodgment in the human frame.’ 
order to ascertain if this subject has ad-| ; 

| } i - 
vanced with a more rapid step, under the| Notwithstanding the true nature of in 
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boasted progression of modern times, gene- | sanity was, at the commencement, supposed 
rally denominated the march of intellect. to be involved in mysterious darkness, yet 
The author of this volume, although neither 


the keeper of a madhouse, nor a practitioner | , 7 
in this branch of the profession, has been | P®#™S ™ pase 5. “The proximate cause, 
labouring on this barren soil, for twenty-|° ™ fact, the disease itself, will slways be 


five years ; and, in 1806, at an early period | found to arise from a deranged or diseased 
of his investigations, favoured the world | 5 of structure of the brain ;* and this is 
with the dawnings of his career, by a letter followed up by an inference equally queer 
to Lord H. Petty, under the signature of ond —— = . , 

‘ Leman 9° , Sow me “If the physician could always discover 
™ Mofiow,. Sep ately of which ty eee the cause of such disorder or derangement of 


claims. This important document we have | structure, he would be certain of curing his 
not seen; nor has Sir Andrew, throughout | patent, provided that cause was removeable, as 
it generally is, when the case is recent, and 


the present work, made any reference to its) 1.0 individual properly treated.” 
precious contents. At starting, under the ; Apia ; b of 
title of Introductory Remarks, we find it} The principal object “i reg prreencny 
asserted, that “a great deal remains to be rapt ie fe suees end Ss toe Sete on- 
ascertained of the true nature of insanity.” pe, see ~ Ly tp tpn pag 
‘This we believe ; but the concluding part heen co poremnpterity developed, tht the 
of the sentence is not so easily reconciled ; mean poaay Sees be pelipivutay 
‘ detailed : but this curative process is no 
that “ experience bas, at length, taught " aed 4 wh aah ot 
us all that is essentially necessary for its ~— ian a ae + enn salient 

- & GA luded to, it propagates a doctrine unfavour- 
treatment.” When connected propositions, . 

, . | able to all lunatic asylums whatever, and 
thet were intended for mutual support, evi- 4 . om le for 
dently contradict each other, the logic be- | "°*™* pay Pat rand — ve wr 
comes questionable, and a few extracts of wy ¢ ‘s nis are 8 ee 
this nature will fully illustrate our meaning. as, according to Sir Andrew, the patient 

In the next peregraph he staves, thet would have a better chance of recovery 
** the anatomist sought in vain for some 


these clouds soon disperse, and we become 
dazzled with the intensity of light, as ap- 











at home. 


visible derangement of structure, or a dis-| “* Through an unaccountable weakness in 
\ j human nature, aided, 1 fear, by the repre- 

eased state of the parts, in many cases] snations of interested knaves, a feeling has 
where it was perfectly ascertained that] hitherto obtained among all classes of so- 
death had ensued from insanity ;” and, a: |@tY+ that @ something disgraceful, nay, 
. almost amounting to criminality, became 

the end of the paragraph, we find the fol-| attached to the person, and even to the 
family, of an unhappy lunatic. The attack 
of the disease was, therefore, no sooner con- 


lowing consolatory remarks :— 
firmed, than he was put uader the charge of 





** Happily for those affected with this dis- 








AND LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


some heartless hereling, and hurried off to a 
place of concealment, where it became the 
interest of his keeper to have his disease made 

ment, This, by seclusion or cruelty, 
was soon effected; when by proper treat- 
ment, and a few soothing attentions in the 
bosom of his own family, it was more than 
probable he would speedily have recovered.” 

This is sufficiently uncharitable ; but as 
the sweeping spirit of obloquy and viru- 
lence increases as we proceed, vires acquirit 
eundo, we shall exhibit some further speci- 
mens, and quietly pass on to the first 
section, which contains Sir Andrew's ac- 
count of the present state of lunatics and 
lunatic asylums in England ; and the total 
amount, which is of no great importance, is 
estimated at 4782, ‘‘ who are known to be 
in existence, and publicly accounted for ac- 
cording to law;” and we are not very 
sanguine in our expectations, that the num- 
bers will be diminished by any of the lucu- 
brations of Sir Andrew. In addition to 
these is a considerable but uncertain num- 
ber, who reside with their friends, or in 
lodgings, attended by keepers, and who are 
not registered. The author, as will be sub- 
sequently seen, is extremely restless and 
discontented, that these ladies and gentle- 
men are not exposed and disturbed to the 
interruption of their cure, by the frequent 
intrusion of meddling and ignorant persons, 
when they are actually under the care and 
direction of regular physicians. 

It would be a waste of time to enumerate 
the different public establishments that 
have been blindly eulogised, or unjustly 
vituperated by Sir Andrew; but we cannot 
refrain from a citation or two relative to 
Bedlam and St. Luke’s Hospitals, and these 
will be sources of extreme gratification to 
their governors and medical officers. 


“ Bedlam, the great national and metro- 
politan asylum, is now well conducted, and 
the patients are h ly and judicious!) 
treated :’’ so far, so good ; ** but it has still 
too much of the leaven of the dark ages in 
its constitution, and too rigid a system of 
Qvackery is maintained, in regard to its 
being seen and visited by respectable stran- 
gers, and there is too little space for exer- 
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cise and employment, for it ever to prove an 
efficient hospital. In some respects, it is 
little better than when, in fact, it formed 
one of the lions of the metropolis, and the 
patients, as wild beasts, were shown at six- 
pence foreach person admitted.” 

This observation very completely de- 
velops the reasoning powers, and querulous 
inanity of Sir Andrew. Formerly, the hos- 
pital was thrown open for general in- 
spection, according to his present wishes ; 
but such introduction of visitors, after more 
than a century of experience, was found to 
interrupt the cure of the patients, and to 
expose them to the insult and derision of 
vulgar spectators. This has been properly 
corrected, and the present writer on luna- 
tic asylums now complains, that the same 
evil is no longer in existence. ‘ St. Luke's, 
the next in importance to Bedlam, is only 
fit to become a prison for confirmed idiots. 
It is worse than useless as an hospital for 
curable lunatics.” 

In the course of this lunatic survey, we 
are conducted through the asylums of Scot- 
land, which are generally condemned, and 
of Ireland, on which the highest panegy- 
rics are bestowed: we then cross over to 
the Continent, and, omitting a tedious de- 
tail of the French institutions, arrive at 
Hanover, the dominions of our beloved So- 
vereign, and of which his brother, the duke 
of Cambridge, is the Governor. Here we 
must pause, in order to allow the author 
sufficient time “ to blot out from his memory 
altogether his recollections of Hanover.” 
In this attempt there will be some diffi- 
culty, especially as Sir Andrew has publish- 
ed the “‘ Annals of the House of Hano- 
ver,” a work of exquisite research, and an- 
tiquarian dulness. The following extracted 
passage, speaking of Hanover, is but little 
complimentary to the benevolence and wis- 
dom of its illustrious Governor :— 

** Here, as I have already remarked, the 
madman and the ideot, are shut up with the 
thiefand the murderer. All the wretches 


whose crimes have deserved a punishment 
short of death, and all the condemned, 
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whose sentences ape I been commuted by 
royal mercy to perpe imprisonment, are 
lodged rate Fh And within the walls of 
the establishment at Celle may be found 
every gradation of human wickedness and 
of human infirmity, with only this diffe- 
rence, (for 1 will speak the truth,) that the 
depraved and criminal part of its inmates 
are treated with some kindness and atten- 
tion, while the diseased and afflicted are 
left in utter wretebedness and neglect.” 


Of this defamatory tirade there is a pro- 
tracted sequel, with which it is useless to 
fatigue the reader ; but we will now duly 
examine the subjects of his extravagant 
commendation. 

By some strange obliquity of thought and 
perversion of judgment, Sir Andrew is ena- 
moured of an institution at Gheil, in the 
Netherlands, and which appeurs to him the 
beau ideal of lunatic establishments. Gheil 
situated in the centre of a large unculti- 
vated heath, and some existing legend nar- 
rates that 

- - + + “ Acertain English lady, of high 
rank and ing beauty, when driven to 
madness by the treachery of a lover, and 
the cruelty of her friends, wandered from 
home, and from her country, and found re- 
fuge ia this deserted spot ; where she reco- 
vered her reason, built a church, and de- 
voted a long life to curing the insane, hav- 
ing received from heaven the power of per- 
forming such cures. Her remains, which are 
preserved with great piety, are supposed 
still to possess that power, Her coffin, 
therefore, is placed in the church which she 
built, raised upon pillars about three feet in 
height. Every patient, on his arrival, is 
kept secluded for nine days; {this is proba- 
bly the origin of a nine days wonder ; but 
what would Mr. Gordon's committee have 
said to Old Warburton for a similar incarce- 
ration’) and at a certain hour on each of these 
days, made to pass under the coffin of the 
saint, and repeat a prayer for her intefe- 
rence in his behalf. Many cures are effected 
in the short space of these nine days, all 
of which go to the credit of the holy St, 
Dymph, of Gheil.” a 


This tissue of improbabilities finds a ready 
nidus in the easy faith of Sir Andrew, and 
he hatches the following conclusion : “ But 
let the merit rest where it may, certain it is, 
that more patients are cured at this village, 
than in all the hospitals of the kipgdcm put 





together.” Now the whole history of the 
miraculous village of Gheil, translated into 
intelligible English, amounts to this, that 
certain lunatics, idle fellows, and sturdy 
beggars, were consigned over to the peasants 
at Gheil, who compelled them to cultivate the 
waste lands that surround the village. What 
were the means employed to coerce them to 
labour, we are not informed, nor is it, per- 
haps, fit to be communicated ; but in the 
following paragraph we find it detailed, that 
** each patient is obliged to labour for a cer- 
tain number of hours in the day, according 
to his strength, and when not employed, he 
is allowed to walk about without any re- 
straint, and they are summoned to their 
homes by the bell of the village church. 
Scarcely any accident occurs, and véry few 
ever attempt to make their escape. After 
having been dragooned to work for so many 
hours, these operative lunatics will hardly 
have sufficient strength remaining to peram- 
bulate for amusement, and still less to run 
away. In corroboration of the efficacy of 
this practice, we observe in page 80, “ that 
among the slaves in the West Indies, insa- 
nity very rarely occurs ;" so that it becomes 
a fair inference that hard labour, urged, 
quocunque modo, by persuasion or flogging, is 
not only a preventive, but a cure of mad- 
ness, in its various presentations; yet in 
turning to the Appendix, page 87, which 
contains the proposed legislative enactments, 
we observe in Law 16th, ‘‘ That no conva- 
lescent patient shall be employed about the 
persons of other patients.” 

It is worthy of notice, in the contem- 
plated arrangements for a new act of Par- 
liament, to regulate the insane mass of the 
British population, that the jurisdiction 
which the College of Physicians has so long 
exercised, is to be wholly superseded, not- 
withstanding the author has affirmed in- 
sanity to be a tangible bodily ailment, re- 
sulting from addled braina. On this point, 
however, divers philosophers have enter- 
tained very opposite opipions, Mr, Aber- 
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nethy considers the stomach to be the seat 
of this disease ; and Dr. Wier, late a com- 
missioner of the Transport Board, segaci- 
ously attributes it to an acrimony of the 
blood. In spite of all this, the brethren of 
Pall Mall are to be entirely set aside : yet, 
of this body, Siy Andrew is a meritorious 
licentiate, and on his bended marrow bones 
must have plighted his troth to the existing 
Dagon or Baal for his admission ; and hy 
such supple genuflection, have compromised 
his adhesion to their municipal regulations. 
Thies projected bill is, however, to be 
propped up by doctors of some sort; pro- 
bably imported from those seats of classic 
lore, and exuberant science, the wniversities 
of Aberdeen and St. Andrew's. Three of 
these medici nothi, with two magistrates, 
are to form a board of general control, but 
poliee magistrates (the most intelligent and 
efficient of this tribe) are to be excluded, 
lu this proposed legislative whirligig, the 
principal secretary of state for the Home 
Department is to be the head-keeper, and 
by his deputation, the intrusive spirit of 
official authority is to penetrate inte the re- 
cesses of every private family. There are 
many cases where domestic calamity, the 
termination of fever, the suppression of pe- 
riodical secretions, puerperal irritation, sud- 
den alarm impressed on a system highly 
sensitive, together with many other exciting 
causes, that might render the separation of 
the patient from his family, with an adequate 
guardian, ia the house of a relative or 
friend, expedient and highly beneficial. In 
such instances is the posse comitatus of the 
Joard of General Control, consisting of 


THE COLLEGE REGULATIONS. 


have been unfavourably noticed ; but we for- 
bear to misapply argument, or to poiat ridi- 


cule at imbecility, 





Cirele of the Seasons, &e. 12mo. Hookham, 


Bond-street ; 1828. 
Tus little work may be regarded as a 


compendium of the natural history of every 
day in the year; which also comprises the 
arfificial, as well as the natural history of 
each day. Each page in the book describes 
one day, and it is divided into three por- 
tions; Ist, The calendarian history of the 
day, including the ceremonies observed in 
each ; 2d, The natural history, including a 
list of plants which blow, birds which ar- 
rive, fruits in season, and prevailing dis- 
eases of each season. This part is supplied 
by Dr. Forster, of Chelmsford. 3d, The last 
part is‘made up of poetry, relating to plants, 
and quotations from the Greek and Latin 
authors, as Virgil, Dioscorides, and others. 
The whole forms a portable pocket volume 
for the student of natural history. 
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Regulations of the Council relating to the Age 


and Professional Education of Cand d ites for 


the Diploma of the College. 
I. The only schools of anatomy, and 
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physiology, recognized, are London, Dublin. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 

Il. Attendance upen the surgical prac- 
tice of an Hospital will be recognized, pro- 
vided such Hospital contain at least one 


hundred patients. 


Ill. No person wnder twenty-two years 


three unlicensed soi disans physicians, Te-) of age shall be admitted a member of the 
cently landed from a northern steamer, with | college. 


two peeping and loquacious duuces of the 


IV. The following certificates wil! be re- 


quired of candidates for the diploma of this 


quorum, to intrude with their unfledged ad- college : 


vice and brutal authority, into the private 
abodes of the kindest aud most affectionate 
of relatives. 
There are many other subjects in Sir 
Andrew Halliday’s volume, which might 





1. Of having been engaged six years, 
at least, in the acquisition of profes- 
sional knowledge : 

2. Of having regularly attended 
three or more winter-courses of anata- 
my and physiology ; and two or more 
winter-courses of dissections aad de- 
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SINGULAR CASE IN MIDWIFERY. 


monstrations ; delivered at subsequent | delivered at the college ten days before can- 


iods. 

Two courses of anatomy and physiology 
in Edinburgh or Dublin, which are of six 
month's duration, and the accompanying 
courses ‘of dissections and demonstrations 
will be considered as equivalent to the fore- 
going altendance. 

3. Of having regularly attended two 
or more courses ot lectures on the prin- 
ciples and practice of surgery; one of 
which shall have been delivered in aj 
recognized school of anatomy. 

4. Of having also attended the fol- 
lowing lectures, viz. 

‘Two courses on the theory and | 
practice of physic of three months 
each, or one of six months. 

One course on materia medica, 
and botany. 

Two courses on chemistry, of 
three months each, or one of six 
months. 

Two courses on midwifery, of 
three months each, or one of six 
months. 

5. And of having attended, during 
the term of at least one year, the 
surgical practice of one or more of the 
following Hospitals ; viz. Sr. Barrno- 
Lomew's, Sr. Tuomas’, the Wesr- 
minster, Guy's, St. Gronror’s, the 
Lonpox, and the Mippiesex, in Lon- 
don: the Ricumonp, Sreven’s, and 
the Mrarn, in Dublin; and the Roya 
Inrerewantes, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen; or during four years 
the surgical practice of a recognized 
provincial Hospital, and six months, at 
least, the practice of one of the above 
named Hospitals in the schools of ana- 
tomy. 

VY. Candidates under the following cir- 
cumstances, of the required age, and who 
have been engaged five years in the acqui- 
sition of professional knowledge, will be 
admissible to examination, viz. 

Members, or licentiates in sur- 
gery, of any of the legally consti- 
tuted colleges of surgeons im the 
united kingdom. 

And graduates in medicine of any 
of the universities in the united 
kingdom, provided they have at- 
tended lectures, the practice of an 
Hospital, and performed dissections, 
as required in regulation IV, 


VI. The required certificates shall ex- 
press the dates of the commencement and 
of the termination of attendance on each 
course of lectures, and dissections; and 
also of attendance on hospital-practice. 
VII. The required certificates shall be 


didates can be admitted to examination. 


By order, 
Epuunp Betrovr, Secretary. 
5th day of January.” 


We have neither time nor temper to dis- 
sect these new regulations this week. But 
we would ask, when will the impudence and 
folly of these jacks in office have an end ? 
Do they suppose that the patience of the 
members has no limits ? 





SINGULAR CASE IN MIDWIFERY. 
By Dr. Hare, Great Baddow, Essex, 


I sec to transmit the following midwifery 
case for insertion in your widely-extended 
publication, as the most effectual means of 
rescuing it from oblivion, which J feel it 
does not merit, being the only one of the 
kind upon record, 
When I resided at Southmingter, Sarah 
Maynard, of the adjoining parish of Burn- 
ham, came to engage me to attend her in 
her approaching confinement ; this was in 
the autumn of 1789. She was about twenty- 
eight years of age ; a short, thin, delicate 
woman. 
I artived a few hours after she was taken 
in labour, on the 10th of November; the 
nae: were strong and regular, with much 
aring down, I had her laid on her left 
side, in order that I might examine and 
judge of her situation. 1 found the uterus 
low down in the pelvis, close to the os 
externum. I! hoped the labour would soon 
be over, should the os uteri dilate ; I en- 
deavoured to find it in every direction, first 
backward towards the anus, then all round 
the pelvis, withont being able to make any 
thing out. l could find no entrance into the 
vagina, nor could I introduce my finger 
horizontally between the perineum and 
uterus, which | had never failed to do in all 
other cases, however low the presenting 
body might be. 1 felt convinced, daring 
the last examination, that the uterus ad- 
hered all round the pelvis, and that the 
vagina was totally obliterated. It was about 
eight o'clock on Wednesday evening when 
I came to her, and by the time | had satis- 
fied myself of these extraordinary particu- 
lars, the night was pretty far spent. I pro- 
posed to lie down for an hour or two, more 
with a view of reflecting upon the case 
without interruption, than with any inten- 
tion of going to sleep. Her pains coming 
on Stronger, attended with severe sickness, 
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I was soon called up again. -I amused the | of clysters, and in about three days, nature 
woman as longas I could, by wishing her perfected the business without any help, he 
to walk about a little, ard when her pa- having left the house about two hours be- 
tience was pretty well exhausted, I made fore, and the other gentleman being down 
another examination, with no better suc-| stairs at breakfast.” 
cess. I thought I discovered the os tincw,| It will be seen in the sequel the great 
but it turned out to be only a furrow, or plica! importance of this commuhication. On Fri- 
of the uterus. ‘The action of the pains upon! day morning we found she passed a very 
the uterus was intercepted and lost by its| bad night; the pains continued without 
adhesion round the pelvis, for the present- | abatement; extremely anxious; up and 
ing body never varied its position, which 1) down, not bearing to be confined to one 
had every reason to suppose was the head | posture; the countenance wild ; pulse small, 
of the child, so far as I could judge by the| hard, and quick. During the pains there 
feel through the uterus, not being able to| was a good deal of discharge from the ute- 
find any entrance. I represented to the | rus, of athin, whitish fluid, which we could 
woman's friends the extreme danger and) not account for; the abdomen distended, 
singularity of the case ; that, for the satis- painful, and tender, not bearing to be 
faction of all parties, and to avoid censure, | touched. Saturday morning, slightly deli- 
1 wished for a consultation. Dr. Paxton, | rious ; pulse weak and low; coldness of 
of Maldon, and my brother, were fixed on. | the extremities. She died about eight o'clock 
We met on Thursday evening. I repre- jin the evening, after seventy-two hours of 
sented the state of the case to them, and| great suffering. The pains ceased some 
they found every thing as already mention- | hours before her death, but restless to the 
ed, Her pains were still strong and regu- | last, as she was walking about the house a 
lar ; constant sickness and vomiting ; com- | few minutes before her death. 
plained much of violent pain in the abdo-| We had great difficulty in procuring a 
men, which made me fearful of rupture of| post-mortem examination. Upon opening 
the uterus, as the resistance at the outlet|the cavity of the abdomen some fetid air 
was so great. escaped, and it contained a considerable 
Upon mature deliberation, we concluded | quantity of thin whitish mutter, exactly 
liule could be attempted with any prospect) similar in appearance to what had been dis- 
of success. Nothing suggested itselfexcept charged from the uterus during the last 
the Cysarian operation, at any time for-| stage of the labour. The intestines, vis- 
midable, but under present circumstances | cera, peritoneum, and uterus, were covered 





not justifiable, on account of the appear- 
ance of uterine and peritoneal inflamma- 
tion coming on. 

She had opiates administered from time 
to time to alleviate her sufferings. We ques- 


with a thick laver of coagulable lymph ; the 
uterus filled the whole anterior part of the 
abdomen and pelvis. Upon making a lon- 
gitudinal incision into it, it was found to con- 
tain a fine full-grown child, the presentation 


tioned the husband whether he had found | natural, the fwtus standing, as it were, upon 
any impediment or obstruction in his in-| its head, and nearly filling the pelvis. There 
tercourse with his wife; he declared, no/ was an opening through the uterus, about 
longer than about two or three months, | four inches long and two wide, opposite the 
when she complained of pain. When she) sacrum, evidently caused by its projection ; 
spoke to me to attend her, she informed | its edges were worn thin, and seemed to be 
me she had lain in of her first child about! of some standing, produced by the friction 
eight years belore ; that she had a very bad | of the uterus, as it increased in volume, 
time, and was attended by two surgeons. | against the projecting bone. The rectum 

Being desirous of gaining every infor-| was turned to one side of the sacrum, This 
mation that could throw any light on this| opening, communicating with the abdomen 
mysterious case, I wrote a note to Mr | and uterus, satisfactorily accounted for the 
Passel, one of the surgeons whose patient | discharge of the whitish fluid during the 
she had been, (the other gentleman being | last day of the labour, being the pus thrown 
dead,) requesting him to inform me of all! out into the abdomen from so extensive am 
or any of the particulars of her former labour inflammation. Upon examining the uterus 
that he could recollect, as her present situ-/in situ, we found at the os externum, a 
ation was a most extraordinary one. |small, smooth, round opening through it, 

He politely returned me an immediate| barely sutiicient to admit the blunt end of 
answer .—‘ That from his memorandum of/a small probe, and from this foramen ex- 
the case the presentation was a natural one;! tended a cicatrix for about two inches, to- 
but the death of the child not being ascer- | wards the right labium, aud was lost in its 
tained at first, and the pains being very| adhesion to the side of the pelvis. The 
violent, with extreme rigidness of the os! urethra was in its natrral situation; no 
interaum, rest was procured her by the | appearance of vagina ; the uterus at the os 
assistance of opium twice. After the use | exteraum, and adhering to the perineum 
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and sides of the pelvis; the labia were two 
inches Jong, and formed a kind of external 
cavity. 

Had I not procured a history of her 
former labour, the case, as to how the lace- 
ration took place, would have heen in- 
volved in much obscurity ; it can, I feel, be 
satisfactorily explained, viz., three days in 
strong labour, extreme rigidness of the os 
internum, delivered suddenly without any 
assistance, &c. ‘This could have arisen only 
from laceration of the uterus during the 
Jabour ; hence also its consequent adhesions 
to the perineum aud sides of the pelvis, in 
consequence of the inflammation and coa- 
gulable lymph thrown out during so pro- 
tracted a case. Whether the geutlemen were 
aware of what happened, or what sort of 
recovery she had, does not appear. 

In a pathological point of view, I feel 
this case to be of great importance, and 
perhaps the most singular of the kind a 
record. After so extensive an injary, be- | 
coming again impreguated, and sustaining | 
a further extensive opening at its posterior 
side, from its friction against the os sacrum, 
all this with apparent impunity, shows the 
wonderful resources of nature. 

It appears not the least singular part of 
this case, that the only remaius of the os 
tince was the foramen already mentioned. 
Physiologists must decide how far this case 
is calculated to elucidate that wonderful and 
mysterious act of Providence—concertion. 
The sole mode of impreguation was by this 
small opening in the uteros; and the only 
lodgment for the semen was between the 
labia, the vagina being quite obliterated. 





Should there appear any obscurity in the 


OF TRANSFUSION. 


it proves deserving the character it would 
seem entitled to, it will reflect the highest 
honowr upon Dr. Blundell, and be the 
meaps, in the hands of enterprising men, of 
saving the lives of many of the most inte- 
resting part of the creation, who would fall 
victims to uterine hemorrhage. 

J r woman, the mother of twelve 
children, 40 years of age, had a second time 
engaged me to attend her in her accouch- 
ment, which she expected to take place at 
the beginning of the ensuing month of 
March. On the Sist ultimo, | was hastily 
summoned to her, and found, thet about 
half an hour before, without experiencing 
any pain, whilst quietly occupied with her 
needle, she had been attacked with one of 
the most frightful hemorrhages | had ever 
seen. She was then flooding most profusely, 
and had lost, before my arrival, a small cham- 
ber-vesselful of blood. | immediately laid 
her on the bed, and, on examination, found 
the os uteri sufficiently dilated to admit my 
hoger, aud quite iree from any connexion 
with the placenta. I directly ruptured the 
membranes, the liquor amnii escaped, the ute- 
rus contracted, and the hamorrhage instantly 
ceased. The pulse was feeble, and she com- 
plained of being very faint, a state which I 
did not think it prudent, of course, to imter- 
fere with. I applied cold water to the ute- 
rine region, lessened the temperature of the 
apartment, and adopted all those precan- 
tions the serious situation of my patient 
called for. 1 remained with her some time, 
but as the flooding had ceased entirely, and 
she was free from pain, I left her, charging 
her friends to keep her cool and quiet, and 
should any pain come on, or the slightest 


relation of this case, I shall feel happy to} hemorrhage, to send for me directly. This 
afford you or your correspondents any fur-| was about half past three o'clock p.m, and 
ther information in my power, having made | about six I was sent for, in consequence of 
too deep an impression on my memory ever labour pains coming on. I found she bad 
to be eradicated, witnessing so mnch dis-| but very little pain, and the flooding had 
tress and suffering without power to alle-| returned in a very slight degree, but, be- 
viate them. fore my arrival, bad entirely stopped. The 
1 bave, at some future period, to com-! os uteri remained rigid and undilated. She 
municate some extraordinary particulars of; was very faint, and the extremities cold ; 
a case of retention of urine. Sir Astley | indeed the aspect of the patient was alto- 
Cooper mentions it in No. 13, page 410, of | gether alarming. In this state of prostra- 
Tue Laxcer ; | am the person there spoken | tion of the vital powers, there was not ab- 
of. A cast of the ease is in the Museum of| solute syncope, and the stomach remained 
St. Thomas's Hospital. undisturbed. As there was no contra-indi- 
: - a . cation, I did pot hesitate to administer 
Grows wep ni Teeen, brandy to the amount of five or six ounces ; 
vila but although it rallied her for afew minutes 
whenever she took it, she sunk at last into 
such a state of collapse, that I apprebended 
a fatal termination, unless something more 
vee speedily -, 7. Bat vp these 
, ee feelings, I reque: vice and assist- 
By J. Howell, Esq. Bridge Street, Soutivwatle | 0 ee ayy fiend Mt. Ravis, of Union 
Turns has rarely been a more important Street; who, after observing the ine 
Operation p to the profession than | of stimulants, and finding the woman ¢ 
that of transfusion, and if on further trials | excessively cold, with an imperceptible 





SUCCESSFUL CASE OF TRANSFUSION. 
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ulse, and su ening insensibility, agreed | the patient before and during the opera- 
vith me, thet bothiog but transfvsion held tion’ thet she was quite insensible a 
ont a shadow of hope. Welivery had no-| pain from it. It should be observed, too, 
thing todo with it: there were no pains ; | that after the first injection, a disposition 
there had been vo hemorrhage since my/|to nausea, unattended, however, with vo- 
second visit ; therefore delivery cocld have | miting, was produced. 
availed nothing, but would necessarily! Did the transfusion occasion the recur- 
have induced same loss of blood, and thus, | rence of the pain? 
wrobably, have placed the woman heyond! It is only necsssary to add that the pa- 
ope. Seeing, then, that nothing but the | tient has gone on very well, no untoward 
operation allowed any chance, and knowing | symptom having appeared ; and she is now 
that our neighbour, Mr. Doubleday, had ac- | in such a satisfactory state, us to leave no 
quired some tact in the performance of it, | doubt of her speedy recovery. 
we lost no time in soliciting his assistance, 
which was granted us with that readiness 
creditable td Mr. Doubleday, as a man of 
humanity, and one interested in the im- 
provement of our profession. The woman 
was now in the most exhausted state, and) 
could be prevailed upon to take only very 
small quantities of brandy, asserting, when 
able to articulate, that she was dving. No 
pulse to be felt ; the respiration scarcely to | 
be recognised ; the whole body as coldas! Sin,—Brcause T admire the talents and 
ice ; the very breath cold, and with that | knowledge of Dr. Cullen, I cannot but re- 
high degree of restlessness so characteris- ret the inconsistency of his conduct and the 





ROYAL INFIRMARY.--DR. CULLEN, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


* Moan, vain man, - 
Drest in a little brief authority.” 





tic of the last stage of these lamentable | defect in his manners. 

cases, it was very evident the patient could 
not long survive. 

A good supply of blood being obtained 

from the husband, a hearty coal-heaver, the 

ti nced twenty minutes 

and occupied fifty mi- 





peration was 
before eight o'clock, 
nutes, durit g which time twelve ounces of 


blood were cautiously injected. When the 
first five ounces had been thrown up, the 





Dr, Cullea_ being 
now a public person, is responsible to public 
opinion ; aud however uvimportant his con- 
duct and manners in a private capacity, 
when they affect society at oo from being 
insignificant they may become noxious, 
Neither ‘ the antient doctrinal costume ;’— 
the wig—the ‘ genuine gold-headed cane,” 
nor ‘‘una logiieta especiosa, sostenida de cier- 
to ayre grave, y al mismo tiempo meloso, 


pulse was perceptible at the wrist, and the | junto con algunas afortunadas curas,” at- 
patient, with increased power, declared she | tracted me to the wards over which the 
was better, and should do very well. At! doctor presides; but a very general report 
the conclusion of the operation, the woman | of his ungentlemanly conduct towards the 
was warmer, and continued getting so, tak- | resident physician's clerk. If any, there, 


ing, from time to fime, some brandy and 
water, and as much warm milk as we could 
get her to sWallow; still the ptilse remained 
indistinct and fluctuating. At about nine 
o'clock the pains returned, and the os uteri 
quickly dilating, in about an hour after the 
transfusion, the patient was delivered of a 
dead child, the placenta almost immediately 
following. carefully kept-up pressure 
above the pubes, the uterus was made to 
contract firmly, und very liutle blood fol- 
lowed the after-birth ; yet there was enough 
to produce a sensible effect on our patient, 
again inducing the coldness and faintness 
slightly. Fortunately, however, this was 
removed by some brandy and water, with a 
full dose of landanum, so that an hour after 
delivery, the woman was tolerably easy, 
much warmer, and inclined to sleep. We 
left her with a feeble pulse, but, im other 
Te , comparatively comfortable ; and, 
with the assistance of another opiate, she 
passed a tranquil night. It may be men- 
tioned, aa shqwing the extreme condition of 





fore, have been drawn into the circle of his 
auditors, as Scotus supposes, from the ex- 
posted amenity of his manners, they must 
rave been greatly disappointed; but Tam 
sure that many have been added from the 
coutrary prevalent report, and were agto- 
nished at the fact. 

Something may be allowed for the intoxi- 
cation of new authority ; but then we must 
infer a weakness of intellect. 

Some excuse may be made for ignorance 
of the custom ; but then we imply an un- 
fitness for the duty. 

Some extenuation, perhaps for want of 
self-knowledge ; but then we must charge a 
proportionate incapacity. 

* Knowledge pufieth up,’ and from Dr, 
Cullen's conduct there cau be no doubt that 
he has a great deal of knowledge. A mis- 
conception, however, of his own authority, 
and a forgetfulness of the situation of phy- 
siciay’s clerk, (for I believe he was one 
himself) have begotten this unbecoming and 
injudicious conduct, 
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There is a wide difference between medi- | cian and his prescription. To take a sketch 
cal and military authority ; but Dr. Cullen of the cases on their first admittance, and to 
seems to have Leestten that when he but- | administer any medical aid in the absence of 
tons on his eane, it is not a sword, and when the physician, if necessity require his inter- 
he adjusts his wig, it is not a cock’d hat. ference. Ifthe apothecary neglect the me- 
He would be like the Roman centurion, who dicines, or the nurse her duty, the clerk has 
says to one, ‘go, and he goeth,’ to another, no authority to abuse the one or frighteu 
‘do this, and he doeth it.’ But students, | the other; much less then has the clerk to 
apothecaries, nurses, and patients form a do with the housekeeper (rera avis in 
very insubordinate regiment ; therefore the terris!) Willit be credited then, that upon 
physician's gravity should not burst into ire, an omission on the part of the clerk to be 
when hejsays, ‘ go, and they gonot; do this, the bearer of a footman’s message to the 
and they do not.’ housekeeper, a messuge too that was in it- 

But with respect to Dr. Cullen’s treat- | self of doubtful propriety, Dr. Cullen said, 
ment of the physician's clerk, this is most * I insist upon its being done, | command 
unbecoming and misapplied ; because, from it to be done,” with a voice and a gesture 
the voluntary origin of his situation, he too that shook the very foundation of his 
must be wif/ling to perform the duty; and! wig! 
from the nature of his election, he must be} Such an assumption of authority as this, 
capable. Lf, therefore, amongst duties so: Sir, and such amenity of manner, is ill cal- 
multiplied, so many cases, such various me-; culated to be of use to students, clerk or 
dicines, such frequent changes, admissions, | patients. It is indecorous and detrimental 
and discharges ; a pill should roll away, or to the service of the Infirmary, Such ‘ in- 
a bottle be broken, iced water get warm sisting and commanding’ bas a natural 
upon the head, or a pimple be overlooked ;* effect in producing forgetfulness, and were 
are these occasions to convert the gravity of}! Dr. Cullen's clerk, I should propose the 
a physician into the passionate yesticulation insertion of every thing in the Journal, 
of a Neapolitan buffoon? Do these things the omission of which would be likely to 
require snapping of the fingers, stamping of discompose him. | cannot conclude these 
the feet, and vituperating Latin? Surely the | observations without expressing my high 
doctor is not ambitious of being an immita- opinion of Dr. Cullen’s information and 
ble master of the vulger tongue. The talents; my persuasion that the clerk is 
doctor does not understand the duty of too sensible not to value the opportunity 
physician's clerk, but expects him to be an he may have of profiting by them ; and hav- 
universal genius; to be nurse, apothe-|ing been Dr. Graham's clinical clerk, he 
cary, patient and all! If the nurse has ne-| must be able also to appreciate the mauners 
glected her duty, the clerk is imperatively | of a gentleman, and know into what an ami- 
interrogated, why it is not done? jable hight they throw the highest learning 

And if the patient has no stool, it is ac- | and talents. 
tually demanded of the clerk! It will appear | G.W.N. 
too that the criticism of Dr. Cullen is open| Edinburgh, Jan. 1828. 
to the charge of inconsistency and frivolity. | . 

The expression, ** tolerable sleep,” had, _ 
been used by the clerk, which the doctor | 
thought fit to sneer at as quite “ unmeaning | ’ > ~ oye ‘ ‘ 
and unintelligible ;” but in the very same BETIRPATEON OF SHS RNs Sr THE UTERUS, 
ward he ordered to be written, “* pretty 
good sleep ;"’ now, | think, Sir, it would be 
difficult to discover any superiority of intel- 
ligence in the latter expression, or if the; Sin,—In the last Number of the Ex- 
former be unmeaning, the latter must surely jerescence, is a very shallow and super- 
be a little silly. The same day Dr. Cullen| ficial article om Ativctions of the Neck 
recorded ** a rery sluggish eye,” which, 1) of the Womb, alleged to be written by a 
think, is as intelligible as a rery dlackish wig, | correspondent in Paris, (« ertainly not one of 
or a very smartist yold-headed cane. But he Radchifie’s travelling fellows,) at the con- 
has the authority, and privilegium non tran- jclusion of which, the Editor indulges in the 
sitin exemplum. The duty of payaicles a | Gllewieg remarks :— 
clerk is to copy in a book, kept for that) ‘ Last September, Mr. Lewis, of Bath, 
purpose, the report of the attendant physi- | published an account of an operation of this 
[kind (excision of the cervix uteri), which 
|he had performed, and promised a further 

* « Qué voces! qué patidas' qué gestos! | account of its ultimate result: this promise 
qué contorsiones! qué espuraurajos «nm las|he has never fulfilled: we have been ever 
boeas! Mas paieciamos energumenos que | unxiously looking for the termination of the 
filosofos.” narrative, but in vain. What is the cause 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 
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of this silence? Whatever may have been 
the sequel of the case, it ought to be made 
known. Mr. Lewis is bound, in justice to 
the profession to which he belongs, as well 
as by Sonne which he has made, not 
to withhold this important piece of informa- 
tion,” &c. &c. 

Now, Sir, one satisfactory ‘‘ piece 
of information” pe! mor to be obtsined 
from these remarks ; viz., that the Editor 
of the Excrescence is not one of those 
«“ who disdain to read the pages of Tnx 
Lancer ;” nay, he accurately 
what he does so read—the dates of the va- 
rious articles, and the engagements of the 
writers ! 

But, Sir, whet is the interpretation of all 
this? this cackling of the ‘‘ grey goose,” who 
is to save the Capitol? What is it, but the 
whining supplications of the Literary Men- 
dicant? ‘* Pray bestow your cherity on a 
poor infirm Editor; the smallest donation 
will be thankfully received !— Alas ! 

** Non sum qualis eram!” 
And, what is worse, body perceives it— 
even the little dirty wretch, the printer's 
devil, who has been stationed at my cham- 
ber-door for the last half hour, waiting fora 
corrected proof; even he I detected but a 
few moments since, eyeing me askance, with 
evident symptoms of compassion! and, as 
to the man in Tae Lancer, he shakes his 
head at me, and exclaims, with the most 
insulting laugh, 
** Oh! Bottom, thou art translated ?” 

Verily, Roderick, thou art indeed trans- 
lated !—from ** the last of the Goths” to a 
mere infant ; and in this, thy state of second 
childishness, preservest the imbecility of 
childhood, without its freshness and origi- 
nality: alive among the dead, and dead 
among the living, the process of thy rencvation 
has doubtless been interfered with, like that 
of Virgilius ; and we now behold nought of 
thee, but the figure of a little naked child, 
running confusedly about, and crying in de- 
spair to thy Poetical Accoucheur, ** cursed 
be the day ye ever came here! cursed be 
the day ye ever came here!” * Of what 
avail is it, that Apollo himself condescended 
to preface thy infantile labours! the very 
JSorm of his incarnation ought to have awaken- 
ed a sense of thy situation. 

I have now, Mr. Editor, said enough, 
and more than enough, to convince that very 
important personage, my assuming querist, 
that timidity, forms no part of my character ; 
and that, if 1 have hitherto postponed the 
fulfilment of my engagement with you, and 
tacitly with the profession, the delay has 





* Vide Scott's Vision of Don Roderick. 
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not arisen from dread or apprehension of 
the argumentative powers, or critical acu- 
men, of the soi-disant organ of the profes- 
sion ; the would-be fugleman to the Medical 
Journalists. No, Sir, 
** Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, tempus 
eget.” 
Tam, nevertheless, concerned at his situ- 
ation, and in the present deplorable dearth of 
original articles, recommend him to turn to 
the last Noctes in Blackwood, and oblige 
his readers (for the first time in nine weeks) 
with a specimen of real talent, by trans- 
ferring to the pages of the Medico- Poetical 
Gazette, a vivid and most faithful de. 
scription, by the Ettrick Shepherd, of the 
symptoms of tic douloureux, angina pec- 
toris, and jaundice; and, if the readers 
of the Gazette do not feel grateful for this 
change in their diet, they must indeed be 
far gone, and are only fit to be fed with 
musty extracts from wills, and epigrams without 
point. In conclusion, Sir, I have to remark, 
that, as the first part of the case of carcino- 
matous uterus, before aliuded to, appeared 
in your highly useful and spirited Journal, 
the ulterior account of the same shall be 
given to the profession through the same 
medium. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Duncan E, Lewis, 
Bath, Feb. 5th, 1828. 





SUPPOSED MURDER OF ANN CROTCHLRY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—In reply to your request in last 
week's Lancer, allow me to observe, that I 
shall feel great satisfaction if the subsequent 
communication may be found to throw the 
least light on the murder of Aun Crotchley. 
In this mysterious transaction, it is the 
morte necessary to give any alditional eluci- 
dation, since so many absurd reports have 
gone abroad relative to the supposed instru- 
ment which inflicted the injury. That we 
should seek for an explaation im some acci- 
dental cause, rather than believe in so mou- 
strous an oufrage, is quite natural ; and the 
jury on the inquest, impressed with the 
same feeling, were extremely anxious to 
ascertain the fact, whether the unfortunate 
woman was in any situation where there 
was a possibility of receiving wounds. ‘The 
result of that inquiry is well known. 

Yesterday | made the accompanying draw- 
‘ng. The parts having been removed oy 
sawing through the ramus ischii and pubis, 
taking the whole of the orgaus of genera- 





Notes in Appendix. 


tion, rectum, &c. Should you or any of 
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your friends visit Oxford, the accuracy of 
the delineation may be by referring 
to the preparation ih tlie school of anatomy. 
From a simple of the drawing, | 
have no doubt but you will be convinced 
that it was scarcely possible for Mr. Dicke- 


son or myself to mistake so evident and re- 
markable an injury, and it may be inferred 
liow unfecessary was exhumation. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
James Paxzon. 


Oxford, 24th Jan, 18¥8. 


nesses, that she died in consequefice of a 
most extensive hamorrhage from the wounds 
represented in the above sketch ; yet in the 
evidence of Mrs. Cox, the landlady of the 
deceased, we find that Leecuys were ap- 
plied by Mr. Dicxsson on the day follow- 
ing the infliction of the injury. 

Previously to making any further remarks 
on this case, we should like to know what 
number of leeches were employed, and the 
part to which they were applied. 

oad 


EXTRAORDINARY EARLINESS OF THE SRASON. 
To the Editer of Tur Lancet. 


Sin,—The following proofs of the very 
remarkable eaflineas of the present mild 
} season, will, no doubt, interest many of your 


) numerous botanical readers, as this science 


Explanation of the Figure. 


The vagina is laid open. 

a, a, The symphysis pubis divided. 

b, 6, b, Ruge of the vagina. 

ce, The wound on the right side, termi- 
nating at the rectum in a cul de sac. 

d, The wound on the left side, lacerated 
at its posterior extremity ; here was consi- 
derable effusion of blood and serum. 

e, Os uteri. 

J, Fundus ejusdem. 

gz, g, Parts of the fallopian tubes. 

h, h, The bladder divided. 

i, Anus. 

k, k, luternal labia. 

On warm water being injected through 
the internal illiac artery, it was found to 
flow freely through the wounds. 


We feel greatly obliged to Mr. Paxton for 
this communication ; but, at the same time, 
must express regret that it still leaves the 


cause of the unfortunate woman's death, 


is now very generally cultivated among phy- 
sicians. We have passed a whole January 
without a frost of three days’ continuance, 
and the mean temperature of the month has 
exceeded the average temperature of Janu- 
ary and February put together of any former 
|year in my memory. On the 15th, the well 
|known harbinger of spring, the flower of 
| St. Paul (helleborus hyemalis) was in bloom, 
and several snowdrops speedily followed. 
On the 25th of January, which is the dies 
indicatoria of the old calendars, the following 
plants were in flower, all of them (except 
the three first) above a fortnight, and most 
of them a month before their average time 
of blowing, in my garden :— 

Tussilago fragrans, full flower 

‘Tussilago alba, just flower 

Helleborus niger, still flower 

Viburnum tinus, full flower 

Primula vulgaris 

Primula polyantha veris 

Galanthus nivalis, in plenty 

Crocus mesiacus 

Crocus biflorus 

Crecus Susianus 

Anemone hortensis, many sorts 

Auemone hepatica, many sorts 

Alyssum album precox 

Alyssum saxatile 

Calendula officinalis 

Matthio!a incaoa rubra 

Draba verna 

Viola odorata 

Corchorus japonicus 

I’yrus japonica, 








apparently involred in impenetrable dark- | 


To the above list, extraordinary as it is, 


ness. It was stated by the medical wit- | many more insignificant wild flowers might 





obs 
nun 
som 
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be added, as the daisy, (bellis perennis,) the |an inquest was to ascertain minutely the 
dandelion, (leontodon taraxacum,) the arch- direct and immediate causes of sudden 
angel, (lamium purpureum,) groundsel, and deaths, and that to effect this purpose it 
some others, These botanical facts are required the most extensive medical know- 
worthy of record, particularly as the plants ledge ; it followed, as a matter of course, 
in question are not scantily, but full and | that the presiding judge, the coroner, should 
luxuriantly in flower. My intention is to| possess the most accurate professional in- 
keep a calendar of the whole year, and, | formation. For how, otherwise, (inquired 
when ny professional engagements will per-| Mr. Lambert,) could he correctly direct 
mit, to note down the phenomena of this| the jury—their verdict being indisputably 


extraordinary season, which, if you should | 
think worthy, may fill some unoccupied 
corner of your useful and widely-circulated 
publication. 

While on the subject of the season, ] may 
observe, that intermittents have been rather 
numerous this winter, and are so still, in 
some places; but, what is very remarkable, 
they subsiced in some cases spontaneously 
on the occurrence of the late N.W. wind. 

Yours, &c. 
Ty Forster. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
February 2, 1828, 
Mr. Arworr in the Chair. 


Tis evening, Mr. Barrett Marshall read 
an ** Essay on Wounds, in relation to Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence.” The division (confess- 
edly arbitrary) adopted in considering the 
subject was that of Dr. Beck, in his ex- 
cellent treatise on Forensic Medicine,— 
namely, mortal, dangerous, and slight; and 
we recognised nothing in Mr. Marshall's 
paper, that may not be foand in the work 
above mentioned, in Paris and Fonblanque, 
or in Gordon Smith's. 

Mr. Marshall, however, is entitled to the 
merit of having called forth a lively end 
animated discussion on a subject of the 





highest importance to the public welfare— 
the medical competency of coroners. In some | 
remarks, prefa to the substance of the 
essay, Mr. Marshall alluded to the lament- | 
able ignorance of coroners in general, on | 
medical subjects ; observing, that the ends | 
of justice are, in many instances, defeated, 
and, in others, perverted by such ignorance ; 
that an innocent man is,‘ perchance, incar- | 
cerated, and thus an indelible stain affixed | 
to his character ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the guilty wretch escapes punishment. 

It was maintained by Mr, Lambert, (who 
acknowledged that he derived his opinions | 
on this subject from the pages of Tne 
Lancer,) that all the evils complained of | 
would be effectually removed, by appoint- 


founded, in toto, on medical evidence, 

With respect to the legal qualifications 
necessary for a coroner, Mr. Lambert ob- 
served, that they were trivial indeed; he 
had not to consult precedents - he had not 
to refer to obsolete statates-—to hunt through 
musty volumes, to solve some subtle point 
oflaw. His duty (said Mr. Lambert) is so 
plain, so palpable—that to tal& of the (egal 
knowledge requisite, is utter nonsense. 

In opposition to these Opinions were Dr. 
Barry, Dr. Shiel, and Mr. Hunt; and, 
in support thereef, were Mr, Skene, Dr. 
Locock, and other members. Dr. Barry 
thought that, in many cases, the cause 
of death is so manifest, that medical evi- 
dence is not requisite ; and that, in cases 
where it is necessary, indifférent medical men 
may be called in, who hence are less likely 
to be swayed by private motives, than if 
the office were confined to one individual. 

The gist of Dr. Shiel’s argument was, 
that the coroner has other duties to perform 
than the inquiry into the causes of sudden 
death; that, in some cases, he acts as a 
substitute for the sheriff, and, consequently, 
that he requires legal knowledge. 

It was said, in reply to Dr. Shiel, that 
the law clearly had not contemplated the 
necessity of a coroner possessing legal know- 
ledge, by the fact of the office being open 
to any individual, possessing a certain quan- 
tum of property. The debate was protracted 
throughout nearly the whole etening on the 
subject of coroners ; but Dr. Barry at one 
period made some observations on the im- 
portance, in a medico-legal point of view, 
of being enabled to ascertain whether a 
wound be recent or otherwise ; and he par- 
ticularly alluded to the case of Mrs. Jeffs, 
lately murdered in Moutagu-place. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Marshall's paper 
he indulged in a jeremiad, on the ‘* Cutting 
and Maiming Act,” or, as it is commonly 
entitled, ** the Ellenborough Act,” compar- 
ing it to the sanguinary ¢ecrees of Draco, 
interlarding his remarks with scriptural quo- 
tations and appeals to Providence. In the 
course of reading his essay, Mr. Marshall 
also severely animadverted on the ignorance 
manifested by hospital surgeons, observing, 
however, that his censures had reference to 
those institutions which are merely under 








ing medical men to fill the office of coroners. | the surveillance of private governors, and not 
ile argued, that inasmuch as the object of i" those which are under the direction of 
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government. Mr. Marshall was reminded, | the formation and growth of bone,in which 
that none of the civil hospitals in this coun-| Mr. Gossett, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Lloyd, and 
try are under the direction of government. | other members bore a part, arguing, that 
and, consequently, that his censures were of | the periosteum is the main agent in the for- 
the most sweeping kind. Mr. Marshall, in mation of bone ; whilst on the other hand 


the course of the evening remarked, that he 
had been a dresser at the Middlesex Hospi- | 
tal, hence, perhaps, arose his honest indig- 
nation at ‘‘ hospital surgery.”” The time of 
the Society, however, had elapsed, when 
further explanation was called for, and it was 
moved and carried, that the debate be ad 
journed ; but Dr. Barry subsequently ex- 
pressed his dissent, and took the sense of 
the Society a second time on the question of 
resuming the subject, when it was decidedly 
negatived, 


| 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Monday, February 4, 1828. 


Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


Tue business of this evening consisted in 
the reading of, and discussion upon, a case of 
fungoid disease of the thigh, communicated 
by Mr.Shearley. 

The patient was 22 years of age, and the 
disease came on after a severe contusion ; 


it rapidly attained an enormous size, and 


had a fatal termination. It was found 
upon dissection that the tumour emanated 
from nearly the whole extent of the femur, 
and it presented all the characters of true 
fungoid disease. ‘The bone, which was ex- 
ceedingly scabrous, was exhibited to the 
society, as were also some drawings of the 
tumour, showing its brain-like appearance. 

The debate which ensued upou this case 
was principally in reference to a mode of 
treatment suggested by Mr. Callaway, | 
namely—the division ef the periosteum. He 
argued, that asthe periosteum was the main 
support of the bone, it would follow as a 
matter of course, that if this membrane were 
stripped from the tumour it would slough, 
and in confirmation of this, Mr. Callaway 
related several instances. This practice he 
considered applicable to all cases of exosto- 
sis in their commencement, admitting that 
when the disease had attained such magni- 
tude, as in Mr. Shearley's case, it would be 
of no avail. 

It was strenuously contemded by Mr. 
Lambert, that the disease in the case in 
quession, 88 in most instances, arose from | 
the substance of the bone and not from the 
periosteum ; that the bone derives butgittle 
support from this membrane, and that strip- 
ping it off does not necessarily lead to ex- 
foliation. Hence arose a long debate on 








t 


it was maintained that the vessels of the 
bone have the power in themselves of form- 
ing bone, independently of the periosteum, 
and, in consequence, are obnoxious to dis- 
eased action, unconnected with the mem- 
brane. 

A successful case of transfusion, which 
has occurred recently in the practice of 
Mr. Howell, was detailed; but there was 
little discussion on the subject, 





DIALOGUE OF THE LIVING. 


Mas. C.—Ma. Brooie.—Scene, Welbeck 
Street. 


Mrs. C.—Mr. Brodie, you are an excel- 
lent Greek scholar; you kuow you told us 
so; come and explain to us this Greek pas- 
sage in Tur Lancer. 

Mr. Brodie—Vure Lasxcer! It’s a work I 
never read, Madam, 

Mrs. C.—Well, what does that signify, 
Mr. Brodie? Come to the table. . 

Mr. Brodie—lue Laxcrr, Madam, I re- 
peat, is a publication which— 

Mrs. C.—I shall positively be angry, if 
you don’t come. ; 

Mr. Brodie—Well, Madam, since you in- 
sist—(approaches the table, and tukes up the 
Lancet). Let me see. Humph! Ha! What 
have we got here? Greek, sure enough !— 
let me see. (Reads the Epituph on Ben Tra- 
vers’s patient, as follows) :— 

Barbara celarent — Shocking ! 

(Begins again )— Barbara celarent darii— 
Infamous! 

(Again)— Barbara celarent darii ferio ba- 
ralipton.—Horrible ! I'll not read another 
syllable! It's in praise of thePope, and not 
fit to be read to a Protestant female ! 

(Flings down Tue Laxcer, and rushes 
out in @ transport of virtuous indig- 
nation), 


EPIGRAM. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tremendous gashes, fourteen inches long, 

Tho’ Cooper blame, in patient's limb or 
back, 

Still longer, deeper cuts, he thinks not 
wrong, 

In castigation of a feeble hack. 





